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Girls of Boldog are proud of their elaborate eyelet- 
embroidered blouses with stiffly starched sleeves Aris 
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Folk Art Pottery from Brittany, France, showing good decorative use 
of peasant figures, designed to their pottery spaces and contours. 


These suggest an art room project for our schools of designing 
American costumed figures for application to typical American 
pottery forms. (Sketched by the editor for School Arts.) 
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MODERN FRENCH POTTERY—tThe art knowledge of good proportions, good forms in artcraft can be learned 
through the study of good pottery. Pottery and basketry are two of man's oldest hand crafts. An excellent design project School Arts 
for the grades is the cutting of good pottery forms from paper and, next, the designing of decorations to best fill the space. December 1939 
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The cowboy of the great Hungarian Plain is re- 
splendent in vividly decorated white felt mantles 


URING the taking of the Sudeten- 
land by Germany and the slicing 
off of Slovakia by Hungary, chil- 
dren of our junior high school 
classes got strange, distorted ideas 
of the peoples of middle Europe. 

They suddenly interpreted world happenings only in 

terms of oppression and sordid persecutions. Being 

idealists and knowing something of the humanness of 
the citizenry of central Europe, we believed that 
children would see these nations in different light if 
they were studied carefully and sympathetically. It so 
happened that one of us had spent several months in 

Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Jugoslavia; 

had spent week-ends in homes of peasants and cabi- 

net members; had known simple craftsmen and 
important parliament members. We felt an urge to 
interpret our friends of that region in true light. 





® We chose one art class with which to work, and 
from the Children’s Museum took dolls, toys, crafts, 
and costumes of the people of these four nations. A 
pleasant hour was spent giving intimate glimpses of 
life in such colorful places as Lowica, Bratislava, 
Boldog, and tiny villages in Jugoslavia, the names of 
which are now forgotten. 


@ We recounted personal experiences, told legends 
and folk-tales of each country, reviewed something of 


school life, of folk dancing, songs and music. Then 
we let the children select one of the four countries 
upon which to concentrate in an art project. Hungary 
was their choice. The class is an upper strata com- 
munity, not one child being less than four generations 
American, so their knowledge of the subject was 
superficial and their sympathies synthetic. 


® We explained that standards of beauty are arbi- 
trary, and that folk art, being the expression of the 
people, is often done by those of doubtful talent, 
simply because there is need in the household for a 
particular vessel or object. Since individuals enjoy 
more leisure time in Europe than in America there is 
time for the fabrication of objects which are usually 
decorated. Just as one pupil's father may be able to 
hang a screen door perfectly, while another father 
makes it sag so hopelessly that the clever mother pre- 
fers to hire a handyman, so some European house- 
holders make things of beauty while others work so 
crudely that the result is almost a caricature. 


® The art of the class took many forms, for we were 
free to allow the class to use whatever medium they 
might choose, so long as it simulated Hungarian folk 
art. 


®@ We discovered that the deer or stag appeared fre- 
quently on the pottery and in the painted wooden 
objects of Hungarians. Since this was an experiment 








that was to go beyond art, we sought and found a de- 
lightful book which told us the legend of Hunor and 
Magyars. The legend told how when in the eleventh 
century there began the migration of these peoples 
from Asia to the home of the present Hungarians, and 
how a miraculous white stag always appeared before 
the horsemen and led them to one of Europe’s most 
protected and fertile spots, the present Hungary. 
Thus we learned the history of a proud people, and 
how pure-blooded Hungarians are known today as 
Magyars, while within their borders live many 
descendants of other peoples, the Saxons, Slovaks, 
Ukranians, and others not of original Magyar stock. 


®@ Some of our pottery objects bearing the stag as a 
decorative motif were well executed. As we worked 
we learned that pottery of different regions varies 
because mineral content of different regions gives it 
different color. We learned that firing kilis vegetable 
color, and that only mineral dye retains its original 
coloring in the kiln. 


® One child who was especially interested in the 
idea from the start, made the keen observation that 
most of the objects of folk art either had to do with the 
table or the hearth, and that these two things played 
a great part in the lives of all peoples, whether 
peasants in rural Europe or citizens in his own com- 
munity. This comment was well made, for aside from 
clothing, much is reflected in objects of these two 
places. 


® One girl made a bisymmetric design for the doors 
of a cupboard. This design included the heart and 
tulip motif so typical of Hungarian art and used with 
such delightful results in Willy Pogany’s illustrations. 


® We learned that simple-hearted people, as well as 
primitive peoples of the earth, have ever used the 


Men of Boldog 
wear trousers so 
full they resemble 


skirts of women 
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materials they found close at hand, turning them into 
utensils and objects necessary for daily living. 


® In heavily wooded parts of Hungary, carved 
wooden objects are common. In mountainous dis- 
tricts the men are skilled in metal craft and make hair 
and cap ornaments, brooches and buttons for the 
women of the family, as well as buckles for his own 
clothing and saddle and bridle ornaments for his 
horse. 


® On the great Hungarian plain, where sheep are 
abundant, woven articles are plentiful. 


® Going beyond the country of Hungary to prove 
this particular point, we found that in Scandinavia, 
Alaska, and northern Russia where reindeer and 
walrus abound, that bone objects are used in many 
ways and that these are decorated by carving or 
scratching designs to beautify them. We discovered 
that in northern countries where the struggle for 
existence is so great that the mere procuring of food 
becomes more difficult than in warmer countries, that 
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GIRL FROM DISTRICT OF SARKOZ 
MAN FROM MESOKOVESD 


more emphasis is placed upon implements necessary 
to catch, prepare, and serve this food. As we traveled 
southward, toward Italy and the seat of the Roman 
Catholic Church, we learned that religious emblems 
appear with greater frequency in folk art. Also in 
warmer countries where climate is favorable and 
where brids and flowers are more abundant, these 
appear in folk art because peasants at work in the 
fields see them everywhere about, and 1eproduce 
them on all objects. 


@ Perhaps nowhere is folk art more colorful than in 
costumes of both men and women. There are thirty- 
six districts or countries in Hungary and each has its 
distinctive dress. One expects women’s clothes to be 
gay, but is hardly prepared for the colorfully decor- 
ated white felt mantles (szur) of the Hungarian plains- 
man. One wonders how the garments of mere man 
can be so gorgeous. In some districts the mantles are 
appliqued in felt of vivid hues, while in others they are 
embossed in leather, usually black, but sometimes in 
red or green. 


® The cowboy or horse herder of the Hungarian 
puszta looks dashing indeed, for these coats are worn 
about his shoulders without thrusting his arms into the 
heavily decorated sleeves, which are sewed up at the 
wrists and in reality serve as pockets. 


@ In Mesokovesd both men and women wear dis- 
tinctive black sateen aprons, the bottoms of which are 
heavily embroidered in gay silk flowers and deeply 
fringed. The aprons of the men hang nearly to their 
insteps. It has become the custom for young girls 


of the district to embroider an apron which is her 
“yes’”’ when she accepts a proposal of marriage. 


® The district around Boldog, which, by the way, 

is the Hungarian word for “happy,” has another 
distinctive dress. Skirts are made of heavy, hand- 
woven woolen material laid in fine pleats, much like 
machine-made accordion pleats in America. 


© How does the fine pleating stay in place so well 
when it is not made on a machine? Peasant women 
lay their material on a table top and pin pleats in 
place. When the great round loaves of coarse, dark 
bread are baked in out-door ovens, they are removed 
while piping hot and placed all over the pleated ma- 
terial. As the bread cools the moisture leaves the 
loaves and presses the pleats into shape so firmly that 
they never come out. Many girls in Boldog have as 
many as eight or ten such skirts, and they put one over 
the last so that they look cumbersome as they move 
about after church on Sundays. On week days, in the 
fields, they now wear similar clothes made of machine 
made calico in dark blue or black, reserving the vivid 
hand-made clothes for Sunday and festival wear. 


® The wave of nationalism that has spread over 
Europe recently has awakened a widespread inter- 
est in national dress, folk arts, music, dances, and 
other creative manifestations. Contrary to general 
belief that national costume is a step backward, it is a 
healthy sign, for people are bound together by their 
handicrafts in a way in which little else binds them 
together. Much good can come from the stimulation 
of these creative impulses. 
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NOW on the heights, and consequently 
ski meets in Switzerland everywhere! 
March obligingly offers these oppor- 
tunities to lingering devotees of a 
universally popular sport, but here 
and there, and as the days slip by 
in ever-increasing proportions, appear patches of 
ground laid bare by the warm sunshine. Then, al- 
most over night these empty spaces are miraculously 
transformed into as many tapestries, on which solda- 
nellas, anemones and crocuses predominate in a 
symphony of glorious shades. 


® The soldanella, it is said, will bloom cheerfully at 
a temperature of only one degree above freezing 
point, and the anemone, although not quite as hardy, 
flowers quite close up to the margin of the retreating 
snow, and in free spaces among it. The first trans- 
parent bells of the crocus often assert themselves on 
southern slopes, out of the trickling icy water melting 
from the snow. 





@ Spring’s awakening in the different altitudes 
presents a tableau of many contrasts. Of almost un- 
believable luxuriance is the March and April carnival 
of blossoms at Lugano and Locarno in the Italian- 
speaking canton of Ticino. Magnolias, mimosas, 
wistarias, azaleas, camellias and rhododendrons pre- 
dominate in the radiant picture, which is artistically 
touched up here and there with splashes of graceful 
palms and heavily laden orange and lemon trees. 
Simultaneously up in the highlands the parade of 
blossoms is ever growing, ever changing, gentian, 
primula, narcissus, orchid, alpine daisy, alpenrose 
and edelweiss, to cite but a few of the best-known 


Swiss 
Spring 
Pastoral 


scene 


Evening 
shadows on a 
mountain 
meadow 


species, they all bloom in their allotted time, and give 
joy and aesthetic delight to those who behold them. 
But nature sings a triumphant song of Spring also in 
other Swiss regions, and here the golden primula, the 
blue-eyed forget-me-not and fragrant violet are 
among her favorites. 


®@ In May, the floral pageant is still accentuated 
when all the shrubs and trees burst forth into a glad 
song of Spring, and whole villages seem actually to be 
buried by blossoming fruit orchards. 


® Spring is a joyous season in the land of the Alps 
and in different parts of the country its arrival is cele- 
brated with quaint and charming festivals. One of 
the oldest celebrations of this kind is the Chalanda 
Marz of the Upper Engadine villages. It originated 
in the Roman era and takes place on March 1, when 
snow still covers the ground. Boys, carrying cowbells 
of varied size and with their leaders garbed as herds- 
men, make a morning house-to-house call for an 
offering of thanks that Winter is about to depart. The 
gifts consist of delicacies such as sausages, cookies, 
pies, cakes and fruit and are shared with the girls at a 
jolly evening banquet. Social gatherings and dancing 
for young and old follow this supper. 


® Early in April, Zurich pays tribute to Spring with 
its widely known ‘“‘Sechselauten,” or six-o’clock ring- 
ing feast. The celebration opens with a children’s 
parade which escorts the flower bedecked floats 
bearing the Goddess of Spring and her attendant 
maidens. An object of constant ridicule in this gay 
procession is the ““Bogg,’’ a symbolical figure of 
Winter. Made of wood, with a thick covering of 
cotton-wool, and stuffed with fire-crackers, this 








Photo, Niedecken, St. Mortiz, Switzerland 


effigy is formally deposited on a large open square at 
the head of the lake. In the afternoon follows a color- 
ful cavalcade of the ancient guilds, and when the 
clocks strike the hour of six Bogg is set on fire; and 
while the culprit expiates his wrongdoings, a com- 
pany of horsemen in flowing white garb circle the 
pyre. Other bonfires flare up on the surrounding 
heights and a venetian night festival of ethereal 
beauty dispels the last memories of Winter. 


® Locarno, south of the St. Gothard, pays homage to 
Spring with a gorgeous Camellia and Mimosa Festival 
early in April. Thousands of visitors then flock to 
these parts to view the long procession of flower- 
bedecked floats, and to enjoy the folk dances, songs 
and festival play which are among the offerings. 


® Easter, the glad Christian feast of the Resurrection, 

is also a highlight of the Spring season, and in 
Switzerland it is accompanied by various quaint 
customs. One of the best known is the so-called 
“Eierauflesen,’’ gathering up of eggs, which consists 
of a competition between two parties of which one has 
to throw a certain number of eggs into a peculiarly 
shaped flat basket, while the other has to cover a 
given distance on foot or on horseback. The loser 
pays for the eggs. 


@ While “Easter eggs’’ are almost throughout the 
world a familiar accompaniment of Easter, the custom 
of distributing ‘Easter bread”’ is a distinctive feature 
of the tiny village of Saviese above Sion, in the Valais. 
In this primitive mountain realm, where the peasants 
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Photo, Dr. Leumann, Berne, Switzerland 


Swiss girl displays her attractive Sunday 
garb 


Swiss boys of St. Moritz as part of a quaint 
festival on March 1 


Cow fights are a unique feature in selecting 
a “Queen” of bovine queens during April 


Copyright by Photopress, Zurich, Switzerland 
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Photo, O. Rohr, Berne, Switzerland 


Two happy children in Berne 


Dairymen and cattle of Appenzell leave for 
the lofty summer pastures 


An Easter bread ceremony gives every 
person a slice of white bread 





Coovright by Max Kettle. Geneva, Switzerland 





Photo, E. Meerkamper, Davos-Platz, Switzerland 


eat dark bread all the year round, a time-honored 
tradition provides that every man, woman and child 
receive a generous slice of white bread on Easter 
Sunday. The simple gift is highly appreciated and 
enjoyed by the recipients, who, if they happen to be 
grown-up, are in addition treated to a glass of home- 
grown wine 


®@ Quite different from the poetical Spring festivals or 
quaint Easter practices are the cow fights which are 
staged in the canton of Valais at the end of April 
Bred in the Val d’Herens, these cows are accustomed 
to grazing on lofty pastures where their fighting 
instinct for leadership is never suppressed. When a 
cow has definitely established herself as ‘‘Queen”’ of 
her herd, her owner enters her for the big battle 
which brings together about one hundred aspirants 
for the Cantonal championship at Martigny 


® The Val d’Herens cows are small in stature, and 

black in color with white markings. When they are 
brought into town by their respective owners, they 
wear great bells without which they would not fight 
Many an elimination battle has to take place until two 
unbeaten ‘‘Queens” get their chance to struggle for 
the coveted title of ‘Queen of Queens.” The injuries 
inflicted during these tournaments are negligible, 
but to behold the joy of the master of the victorious 
animal is almost touching. 


@ On the first day of May the ‘“Maitannli,’’ or May 
pine tree, custom is observed in some sequestered 
villages of the Seeland and Burgdorf regions in the 








canton of Berne. During the night of April 30-May 1 
the young men of these communities go quietly to a 
nearby forest where each one cuts himself a small 
pine tree. After decorating the tree with flowers and 
ribbons each young swain places this token of his 
devotion before the home of the girl he hopes to 
marry. A cordial invitation from the young lady 
thus honored and her parents usually follows. 


® However, on some rare occasions the first of May 
can also bring humiliation to a girl. For if her own and 
her parents’ ambitions soar beyond the village limits, 
she may find an ugly straw puppet instead of a pine 
tree before her window. 


® One of the prettiest and happiest manifestations in 
Spring is the so-called Alpaufzug, the departure of the 











herdsmen and cattle for the high Alpine pastures. 
Down in the valley the herds are assembled in a long 
procession, and in front of each are the herdsman 
and his assistants. Garlands of flowers and huge bells 
on gaily patterned collars adorn the bovine leaders, 
and bells of smaller size are also worn by every other 
member of the carefully groomed animals. All the 
keepers are in the holiday attire typical of their 
region, and behind the cattle follow decorated wagons 
laden with household goods, supplies and dairying 
utensils. 


® Up to their summer domain men and beasts now 
go, up to the spacious pastures, where cowbells, 
yodel and alphorn combine in a tuneful farewell to 
swiftly departing Spring. 





The wooden zoccoli in which the people of southern Switzerland 
walk so gracefully is exclusively a home folk art product 
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PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH KITCHEN WITH POTATO BLOCK PRINTING 








POTATO BLOCK PRINTING IN EARLY 
PENNSYLVANIA KITCHENS & # #& # & 


WILLIAM S. RICE, Head of Art Department, Castlemont High School, Oakland, California 


N Grandmother's day the early Penn- 
sylvania housewife’s resources were 
taxed to the utmost when it came to 
decorating the walls of her kitchen. 





@ The walls to be decorated were 
either rough pine boards or ordinary plaster. 


@ Each spring Grandmother tinted her ‘summer 
kitchen”’ walls with a homemade “kalsomine”’ com- 
posed of whitewash mixed with a certain amount of 
yellow (limestone) clay which Grandfather procured 
for her in local limestone quarries in which our town 


abounded. 


@® She did not use any “binder” with the tint— 
although some folks were known to use skim milk for 
that purpose. A small quantity of starch or flour paste 
added to the mixture might have been used to good 
advantage to prevent the tint from rubbing off as ours 
did whenever we accidently brushed our clothes 
against it. 


® This tan-colored wall surface served admirably as 
a background for fanciful geometric patterns made by 
means of potato block printing. 


@ In early Pennsylvania examples of craft work 
of this sort the printing was usually done with white 
pigment. This was ordinary whitewash spread on a 
dinner plate which served as a palette. The potato 
block was pressed firmly on the not-too-liquid white- 
wash and then clapped very firmly on the walls to 
make the imprints. 


®@ One kitchen I remember distinctly had its walls 

tinted with a mixture of Venetian red (bought very 
reasonably at a local hardware store) and whitewash 
added to lighten its tone. The pattern was then 
printed in a more or less informal manner in white- 
wash on this pinkish-red background. 


® The designs for potato block printing were 
restricted to very simple geometrical forms, since the 
potato, because of its more or less flexibility, does not 
permit the wider range of designing that one may 








attempt with either wood or linoleum. A potato cuts, 
of course, much easier than either wood or linoleum, 
and for this reason the knife need not be so sharp. 
But it is easier to miscut so care must be taken. 


® The potato block may be successfully used in the 
primary grades as a medium for printing on paper and 
cloth, using water colors or poster paints to make the 
imprints. Because the potato is so easily obtained and 
so easily cut by little folks, it is a very suitable medium 
to use in the elementary grades, or at summer camps 
where crafts are often taught. 


@ In my own experience with potato block printing 
on paper or cloth I have found the sweet potato 
preferable to the Irish potato. It has a firmer texture 
and may be kept longer, that is, it does not shrink so 
rapidly as the Irish potato. To keep the block several 
days the cut end may be immersed in a plate of water 





MOTIFS FOR POTATO BLOCKS 
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and kept in a cool place (in a refrigerator if con- 
venient). 


® To prepare the potato for printing, cut it in half 
(crosswise) with a table knife. To make the surface 
perfectly level, rub it back and forth on a piece of 
fine sandpaper laid down on a flat board or table. 


® Have your design in front of you and sketch the 
pattern on the surface of the potato with either a 
fountain pen or an indelible pencil. When the design 
is complete it may be cut similarly to a linoleum block. 
Variations in the pattern may be made by using the 
regular linoleum cutting tools, where scalloped edges, 
or circular dots or holes are required. A flat bristle 
brush may be used to transfer the color from a saucer 
to the surface of the potato block. Ai little practice 
will be required to get the prints just right since the 
paint must be rather pasty than liquid. 
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Y venturing into creative design 
through the medium of potato print- 
ing! This craft fascinates children for 
so many satisfying experiences are 
involved. There is the cutting. A 
child may cut just any simple form he 
wishes, a triangle, a square, a line grouping, or 
perhaps some more intricate shape either fanciful or 
realistic in origin. But pride of accomplishment be- 
comes more apparent as the first print is stamped 
from that cut potato. Of course, it is fun to stamp 
just anywhere, here and there, but by trying different 
intervals of repetition or varied placements the child's 
appreciation of good design grows. Group evaluation 
of the potato prints in process established concretely 
the elements of design. Thus through experience the 
child gains a good basis for judging his own work. 











Naturally, he feels elated after making an interesting 
arrangement by stamping the symbol he himself has 
cut on a potato. 

® Does this potato print arrangement the child has 
made seem more adaptable to an all-over pattern or 
would it be more effective used in a stripe or perhaps 
a plaid design? Let us imagine the child wishes a 
striped effect. Another technique is then involved, 
template usage. For more pleasing results in his 
striped design the child should be encouraged to use 
at least three templates of varying widths, one of 
which must be wide enough to take his block. The 
child must hold the templates firmly in place as he 
marks the lines on his paper with a crayon. After 
marking these lines on his paper, the child should 
start blocking. Even pressure of his potato on the ink 
pad will assure full printing. Also the child should 


Potato block print- 
ing has many com- 
mendable qualities 
and successful re- 
sults are secured 
on cloth and paper 
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keep the background of his block clean to avoid un- 
sightly smearing. He may need a small cloth to 
occasionally wipe off extra ink. Accurate placement 
and spacing is likewise essential. All of these stand- 
ards are necessary for good workmanship, because 
the child's carefulness and accuracy partially deter- 
mines the attractiveness of his print. 


® Color for this design deserves thought, too. The 
child must decide how he is to use his finished potato 
blocking. Perhaps he wishes to make a telephone 
book cover for mother. If so, what colors will be most 
suitable, considering the room where the book is to be 
placed? Each child should carefully choose harmoni- 
ous colors for any of the fun things he can block. 


@ On paper children may block gay book jackets, 
box covers, memorandum pads, dust cloth holders, 
tissue wrappings, shelf edgings, desk sets, or even 
playhouse wallpaper. These finished paper products 
may be made more durable by applying a coat of 
shellac thinned with alcohol. 


® Cloth is practical for potato printing. A desire for 
schoolroom, dollhouse, or puppet theater curtains, 
aprons for gifts or the child’s own use, marble, jack, 
or crayon bags, pillow tops, pot holders, or wall 
hangings may urge the potato blocker to further craft 
experience, that of stitchery. How proudly boys and 
girls sew their handblocked gifts. Outlining, button- 
hole, and chain stitch can easily be done by very 
small children. Such sewing greatly adds to the effect 
and usefulness of the child’s designed article. 


® One especially nice feature about creating de- 
signs with potatoes is the ease with which any teacher 
can do this experimenting. No expensive equipment 
of any kind is needed. The child can bring his own 
potato. A few paring knives may be shared by many 
because the children will not need knives at the same 
time. Blocking may be done on plain news, scratch 
or wrapping paper. Unbleached muslin is a cheap but 
usable cloth. Any dye, ink, or cold water paint that is 
available may be used for stamping the potato. Cal- 





Cloth may first be 
decorated with 
paint strips with 
spaces left for the 
potato block print- 
ing 


cimine is good for blocking on paper, but dye is better 
on cloth. As to the stamping pad, one can easily be 
made by placing a cloth-covered pad of cotton in a 
coffee can lid. Saturate this pad with the printing 
fluid, and the child has a first-class stamping outfit 
with no cost. Dye or calcimine may also be applied 
to the potato with a brush. An ordinary desk or table 
may be padded with an old blanket on which the child 
can print, or he can easily use a thick magazine for 
blocking small surface patterns. 


® The new words to be added to the child’s vocab- 
(Continued on page 8-a) 
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The children made curtains for the win- 
dows and also decorated their aprons 
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Dec 5 Easter egg decorating is a long used folk art in several Old World countries. The two upper rows are eggs from Czecho- 
slovakia, the third row is a group from Rumania. The bottom row are eggs made in American school grades by drawing 
198 9 with white wax crayons on the eggshell and using water colors for coloring 
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Dear “School Arts" Editor: 


S an obscure artist, I am anxious that 
you see my work and am sending you 
some examples that you may assist me 
with suggestions toward perfection. I 
have had the honor of illustrating for 
the leading newspapers and publica- 

tions of Mexico, including ‘Mexico al Dia,”’ ‘‘Revista 

de Revistas,’ and also acting as reporter for some of 
them. I also have made sketches for the ‘‘Revista de 

Toros,’ sketching them at the Plaza de Toros (Bull 

Ring). 





® Please pardon so much talk about my publicities 
which I mention with the hope that you may give me 
some better ideas. As I have never attended an Art 
School I am anxious for an orientation that would 
enable me to do work that may be more personal or 
novel. What I have so far learned has been learned 
here and there by seeing and by the hard knocks 
which life presents to the artist. 


® During my travels throughout all parts of the 
Mexican Republic I have enjoyed making many 
sketches of the many costumes and the native dances 
and have learned their many legends and traditions 
as told to me by the natives. 


®@ The region of Totonaca where I am now located is 
plenty typical, full of color, the climate is tropical, 
the costumes are exotic, and there is a great use of 
rituals. The women wear the usual dress of the region 
and the men dress in full color for the grand dances 
which are full of rhythm. This Totonaca is archeologi- 





(IRTIST ina 


BULLRING~ 


4 Letter fromNlexico 


to"School Arts" 


translated by the Editor 


cally very rich. Much I could tell you about this 
country—much—but how poor is my language. 


@ In regard to the Spanish-Mexican Fiesta of the 
Toros, I could also tell you much; as for more than two 
years with the sole ambition to sense the sensation 
which the Matador de Toros experiences, and my 
great admiration for his daring, I decided to become a 
“bull-fighter.'’ I began by frequenting the cattle 
ranchos and bull-pens and practicing by fighting 
small, wild bulls. 


® Later I had the luck to act as a bullfighter before 
the public. I did not do so badly. However, after wit- 
nessing several fatalities among the bullfighters my en- 
thusiasm diminished. Later, invaded by fear at seeing 
Toros of four and five years experience losing their 
lives—passing on to the ‘‘Plazas de Dios,”’ I was con- 
vinced that I was not “cut out”’ to be a bullfighter. So 
I cut my “coleta’’ (bullfighter’s queue) and went back 
to my studio full of the sensation of color and gaiety of 
the fiesta. I then painted ‘‘toros’’ to thus satisfy the 
pleasure which I felt only when in the bull ring as a 
figure among the anonymous public. 


® I then made sketches for various papers with the 
satisfaction of knowing that the amateurs enjoyed my 
drawing of my impressions for them, something of 
what I saw that evening in the Plaza de Toros. 


®@ This opportunity fills me with as much elation as 
if I was right there amidst the noise and thrill in front 
of the bull. 
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® Handshake to you in advance. Many thanks for one of the most assiduous readers of School Arts. 


your attention. Dispense with this letter as you see fit. Sincerely, 
Placing myself at your orders for whatever I can offer Ramon Valdio Sera y Berman“ 
from Mexico, I subscribe to your fine publication as *Editor’s Note: The last name in Spanish signatures following the y denotes 


the mother’s maiden name, retained by young men until their marriage 
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Costume and bull ring sketches by Ramon Valdio Sera y Berman 
of Mexico City. Artist's portrait on opposite page 
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Quaint folk art figures from European handicraft 
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EMBROIDERED GLOVES 


STITCcl!t YOUR WOOLEN GLOVES 
er MITTENS wifh PEASANT OCSIGNS 
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Swedish embroidery designs may enhance everyday apparel 








Top Row,[Center woman, Salamanca, Spanish Costume. Other two costumes of women are from Zamora, Spain 

Man’s costume is Toreador’s Bull ring Costume. Below, Man’s costume is Arabian, women’s costumes are from 

Palestine, the figure to the right is from Bethlehem. From the Collection of Folk Costumes of Europe and Asia by 
Irene Lewisohn, in the Worcester Art Museum, Worcester, Massachusetts 
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Woman’s costume of Rattvili, Dalami, Sweden and a peasant girl costume 
from Norway. From the Collection of Folk Costumes of Europe and Asia by 
Irene Lewisohn, in the Worcester Art Museum, Worcester, Massachusetts 
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Cushion Embroidery from Klagstorp, Sweden 
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BRIEF ILLUSTRATED HELPS, new ideas, and new ways of using old ideas are invited 
for this section. Address all articles to Pedro J. Lemos, Stanford University, California 


COSTUME STUDY and 
NORSE MYTHS in the 


MISS NEWELL, Teacher 
Fourth Grade Westport Central School 


FTER reading “Gerda of Sweden” and Selma Lagerlof's 

““Marbacka,”’ thus becoming interested in the Swedish 
American tercentenary celebration of 1938, we decided to make 
ours a Swedish room. The doors in the rear of the room were 
covered with project paper and taped there. 

@ We selected most interesting and suitable advertising material 
which we projected on the paper-covered doors, and later 
crayon-painted. 

@ Each projected picture formed a colorful panel showing a 
Swedish costume study. The background, between all this folk 
dressed company, was done in pale flat green. 

@ Above each panel we delineated a tiny Swedish scene in 
color, giving an effect of depth or distance. Beneath these gay 
panels, along the lower edge of the doors, we drew a continuous 
border having a pale green back color and showing rose and 
hyacinth blue flowers amid green rushes. 

@ The first costume study panel presents two Swedish people in 
Church folk dresses. This costume study is crayon-painted in tones 
of red, violet, orange, and yellow with touches of gray, black and 
white. The scene above this panel shows a winding road leading 
to a gray stone castle in the far distance. It also shows a tiny 
orange-roofed house. In the foreground is a house in blue-violet 
with many windows, each window having a gay window-box 
bright with flowers. 

@ The second costume study panel shows a family group, in 
festive dress, the mother watching the children who are using 
spindle and reel to make thread for embroidery such as is empha- 
sized in their costumes. The predominating colors are rose, white 
and black; there are bits of blue, orange and yellow also. The 
scene above this panel shows a group of friendly farm buildings. 
The house is done in white with green thatched roof and pretty 
window boxes; the little group of barns in tints and shades of blue- 
green. 

@ The third panel shows wedding costumes worn by the bride, 
the groom and the fiddler. These are shown in tones of blue, blue- 
green, rose and brown, with a dash of orange and yellow. The 
picture above this panel is a representative of the Leksand 
Church in Dalarne, Sweden, with its circular lawn and avenue of 
birches. This church is shown in stone gray with silver-tipped 
spire, a red-brown roof and stained glass. 








VIKING SHIPS OLIVE JOBES 


Art Supervisor, Prescott, Arizona 


NCE I asked a class of forty-six boys in the sixth grade to sketch 

for me a picture of the thing each liked most to draw. When 
I looked at the completed pictures I dazedly said to myself, ‘Did 
I tell these boys to choose from a universe of subjects or did I limit 
them to airplanes and ships?’ Not one in the class, counting the 
teacher, had ever seen a ship, but over half chose to draw them 
This may be similar to the case of the college freshman who wrote 
his first composition on the dens of vice in Paris, but I think the 
fascination is even more elemental. There is something about a 
ship that catches the fancy. 


@ The class was forty-six strong, composed of boys whose 
fathers were not even successful garbage collectors and boys 
whose fathers were plutocratic oilmen, from boys who still enjoyed 
cutting paper dolls, in secret, to those who were real grown-ups 
They attacked any problem that did not wear the taint of ‘girls 
work” with originality and zest. There was no doubt in thei: 
minds that ships were a boy’s province. 


@ When I asked if they would like to make real ship models 
from cardboard and straws, a pandemonium of enthusiasm reigned 
Help, suggestions, and labor overwhelmed me. We made ships of 
cardboard, colored with wax crayon, using straws for masts, and 
gave the whole a good coat of orange shellac. Our Viking ships 
were favorites because they allowed so much individuality in 
designing the figurehead, the sides of the ship, the shields of the 
oarsmen, and the sails. 


@ First we made a pattern for the side of the ship. This was 
repeated to make the other side. The ends of the sides were pasted 
together. Then the two sides were braced apart by the bridge 
which has been punched to hold the mast. Placing the two sides, 
pasted at the ends, on cardboard, trace to get the outline for the 
base of the boat. Cut out the base and slip into the boat, pasting it 
to the flaps cut with the sides. The mast, a soda straw or heavily 
rolled paper, was split at the base, slipped through the hole in the 
bridge, and pasted to the base of the boat. The sail was designed 
and held to the mast by bands of paper. The oars and shields were 
then pasted to the sides of the ship. Flags were not forgotten. 


@ We used wax crayon to color the designs and painted the 
whole with orange shellac. The shellac, on top of the crayon, gave 
a delightful glistening color, and strengthened it, while the orange 
of the shellac covered all with an antique touch, softening glare, 
and removing what one boy called the “paper look.” 


(Continued on page 8-a) 
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AN ADVENTURE 
in SWITZERLAND 


HE 4-A’s were full of the subject. What a glorious country was 

this Switzerland they had studied about in geography! It was 
an opportune time to study art principles through a subject already 
motivated. 


@ On 18- x 24-inch cream manila we made all kinds of crayon 
impressions of Switzerland. Every art period meant a new, 
exciting phase of Switzerland to draw. 


@ Pictured are the subjects the children decided to incorporate 
into a mural, so that the home room might have a permanent story 
of their adventure. 


@ In the lead-up work no pictures were shown, and “‘teacher”’ 
gave only sufficient information to the children that they might 
have a single theme for their drawings. In this way their fresh, 
original ideas were not tampered with. Time enough to check up 
on mal-impressions later. 


@ On bleached 36-inch muslin about five yards long, six spaces 
were blocked out. With charcoal the children sketched in a 
medieval castle; the traditional ceremonial costumes; a house 
weighted down with stones so that the roof might not blow off in 
the terrific mountain storms; a few trees to typify forestry; a cattle- 
herder with his faithful dog guarding the cows; and a somewhat 
modernistic impression of the water power and electricity so 
important in Switzerland. Crayon, heavily applied, completed the 
mural. It was such fun doing those sharp-peaked mountains, 
“shading” them with two or three colors that blended well! 


@ In their geography the children learned Switzerland was a 
mountainous country. In an art lesson this idea was enlarged 
upon by describing mountains as being “Tall, high, sharp- 
peaked,”’ etc. It was emphasized through discussion that in 
changing light they “‘look’’ practically all colors. ‘Shade some 
colors together. See what pretty mountains you can make.” It 
yo simple means to make the children conscious of light and 
shade. 


@ All lead-up lessons were done in crayon on 12- x 18-inch cream 
manila. Following the mountain lesson, the class worked out pic- 
torially a host of things: medieval castles and towns; traditional 
and ceremonial costumes; homes (like the one pictured which has 
the weighted roof); sports; various occupations—farming, dairying, 
grazing, forestry, watch-making, toy-making, the extensive use of 
water power, electricity, etc. 

@ No photographs, pictures, or the like were shown to the 
children in the lead-up lessons, for good reason. Let us test our- 
selves. Let us think of the word “‘castle.’’ Immediately a mind 
picture, our own particular idea, flashes through our consciousness. 
It is the same way with children. If a teacher shows pictures or 


(Continued on page 8-a) 
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CREATING 
A CASTLE RUTH MANN, Fostoria, Ohio 


C7 with turrets, battlements, and inhabited by knights and 
ladies fascinate boys and girls. They offer boundless possi- 
bilities for an art project. 


@ Just the mention of medieval times to the sixth grade class 
brought forth an abundant list of suggestions that might be carried 
out in the art class. We finally decided to incorporate them all in 
designing and building a castle and making the people to put in 
our castle. Not only boys but girls too constructed the various 
buildings which they learned were necessary to the castle. After 
research the children found the castle consisted not only of the 
lords’ and ladies’ house but also the stables, cathedral, and houses 
for the knights and servants. All of these buildings were walled 
together and surrounded by a moat. The most mechanical had fun 
constructing drawbridges and portcullises that could be raised and 
lowered. Those a little more adept in using clay fashioned the 
lords, ladies, knights, and servants out of clay and painted them. 
Some found dressing clothespins more effective. 


@ Upon assembling everything, we found we had used many 
materials such as cardboard, clay, wood, paint, and paper. Thus 
each worked in the medium which suited him best and all made a 
worthy contribution. The result is not only satisfying from an art 
standpoint but history was made very real to the sixth grade of 
Crocker Street School. 
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FOLK COSTUMES 
of OTHER LANDS 


RUTH E. ROBINSON 


Supervisor of Art 
Ladysmith, Wisconsin 


FTER our class finished making their ‘Map of Wood’’* they 

were so enthusiastic that they wanted to represent each 
country in some way, so finally they decided to cut doll forms from 
the scraps of plywood and dress these to represent the costumes of 
the countries. The next few days were spent sawing dolls and 
collecting and sorting scraps of cloth, fur, ribbons, buttons, yarns, 
and the numerous other donations that poured in. A special study 
was made of costumes of each country as they went along and 
costumes were planned and cut and then the needles flew to 
produce likenesses of costumes. Many of the children had never 
sewed before, so there were a few sewing lessons, and the last 
costumes made showed a marked improvement over the first ones. 





The clothes were put on the dolls much as clothes are put on 
marionettes. The head, arms, and legs were painted with poster 
paint to represent the skin of the various races. Then features were 
added with crayon. A lesson in modeling produced feet of plastic 
wood to make our figures stand. Shoes were made of oilcloth. 
The Norwegian and Russian costumes were embroidered and the 
Russian woman’s skirt had a band of Egyptian card weaving around 
the bottom. Hair was made of yarn or rope fiber. 


@ At Christmas time this group had made plaster-of-paris 
plaques, so someone suggested making a big plaque and painting 
a Taj Mahal on it, to represent India—this was discussed and 
instead of plaster-of-paris, it was decided to make suitable back- 
grounds to place in back of the dolls. Large paper towel boxes 
were secured from the janitor and all except one side and the two 
ends were cut away, leaving the two ends as wings to make them 
stand. Typical scenes of countries were drawn on these and then 
painted with poster paint. The dolls standing in front of these made 
a colorful display. The little dog cart was made from plywood and 
dogs and vases were modeled from papier-mache. This gave the 
class another chance to model, using a new medium. The best 
ones were chosen to put on the Belgium display. 





*School Arts, April 1939, page 286. 




















A BEDOUIN CAMP 


JOSEPHINE WYCKOFF 
Ellendale, North Dakota 


ie A SPACE across the front of our third grade schoolroom 
which measured about 9 x 4 yards, we built up our desert 
scene, after studying and working out its parts. 


@® We had heavy red-orange wrapping paper from the hardware 
store as our desert floor. Strips of lovely blue construction paper 
cut rounding at either end served as an oasis pool. Real rocks 
from the school yard finished the edge of the pool and were 
placed here and there among the tents for atmosphere. 


@ Our palm trees were made on a frame as shown. A solid base 
for the tree was painted gaily in red, blue, green, yellow, or orange 
showcard color. A stick, 12 to 16 inches long, fastened securely in 
the middle of this base made the trunk of the palm tree. We wound 
the trunk with two-inch wide strips of brown construction paper 
fringed on either side and fastened with tacks. Our palm leaves 
were bright green construction paper folded so that four large 
leaves were cut in one piece and tacked to the middle of the 
trunk. It is well to make these trees firmly so that they will not 
topple. 


@ Our tents were made on a frame which we tried to make 
suggest the poles which the Bedouins drive into the sand to hold 
up their tents. We took semicircular pieces of old sheeting or 
other white goods and colored the tent covering in black or 
brown stripes. Desert people do their weaving on narrow looms, 
so we observed in our geography books, and these long, narrow 
pieces of goods when sewed together have the appearance of 
striped material 


@ When completed the whole scene was wonderfully colorful 
and much like the pictures in our books. It was a nice background 
for our program on Desert Peoples and Their Customs. 
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S A THEME for a mural for the cafeteria wall, the sixth grade 

chose “Food Products of South America.” Brazil and Ar- 
gentina were the first countries studied by this class and curiosity 
was aroused as to why so much coffee was grown in Brazil and 
none in the United States—under what climatic conditions was 
this true? So we put special stress on those foods not native to the 
temperate zones: 


Wheat. “Plowing, Harvesting, Reaping, and Threshing” 
Coffee. ‘Picking and Draying Coffee” 

Bananas. ‘From Plantation to Market’’ 

Cacao. “‘How Cacao Pods Grow” 

Grapes. ‘From Vineyard to Market’’ 

Coconut Palms. ‘Pictorial Representation of Native Life”’ 
Sheep and Cattle. ‘‘Life on the Plains’’ 


NOOPRWNE 


@ Everyone worked hard for the next few days doing research. 
We wanted every detail authentic: how the crops grew, the part 
climate played as a natural resource, the shapes of leaves, the 
finished product, home life of the native, clothing, rural back- 
ground, and the part each crop played in the struggle for world 
resources, and how each country ranked in world commerce with 
these special products. 


@ Before any work was done the color scheme was planned for 
the entire mural, size of figures with relation to each separate 


(Continued on page 8-a) 
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AMAZON 
NATIVE 
LIFE 


MARIAN 
RELYEA 


Teacher 


Philmont School 
Philmont, New York 


742 
AY 


HE unit was motivated by reading stories of children of other 

lands. A particular interest was aroused in the home life of a 
South American rubber gatherer. The children asked questions 
which were established as their objectives. These were: 


What kind of homes do they have? 

What kind of dishes do they use? 

What do they eat? 

How do they cook their food? 

How do they grind grain? 

Do they have food brought from our country? 
What color are the people in the Amazon Basin? 
How do the people dress? 

How do they build boats? 

What kind of animals do they have? 

Do they have schools? 

How does the country look? 


@ The teacher's objectives were: 


To develop an appreciation of our own homes and the advantages 
of modern civilization; a sympathetic understanding of the 
home life of children living in a different climate; and a 
knowledge of the effect of climate on our own lives and the 
lives of those in different parts of the world 


To teach geographical, scientific, and historical facts about the 
country studied 


Rubber gatherer’s home 





@ The activities included the following 


Making and painting of pottery 

Painting a mural for the background 
Drawing animals found in the Amazon Basin 
Building hut 

Constructing trees 

Weaving hammock 

Shaping gourds and pumpkins for dishes 


@ The main interest of the unit was the construction of the home 
of the rubber gatherer. The sticks for the framework were gath 
ered from the woods as were the reeds for the thatch sides and 
roof. The background was the result of a study of the animals and 
plants of the Amazon Basin. The clay for the pottery was dug from 
a local stream. Following the molding and baking of the pottery 
they were painted with designs appropriate to the region studied 
The trunks of the rubber trees were the cores which come with 
linoleum and can be obtained from local furniture dealers. A layer 
of papier-mache was applied to make the cuts in the bark from 
which the sap of the rubber tree is gathered. 


@ The work involved in the construction of the hut required much 
reading for information. The actual construction was further com 
plicated by the use of mathematical measurements. The numer- 
ous activities provided for many pupils a means of expressing 
themselves in the medium for which they were particularly 
adapted. 





Painting the Jungle 











PICTURE SHOW... AROUND THE WORLD 


THELMA GREEN, Fourth Grade Teacher, Hebron, Ohio 


HE fourth grade had been studying about children of many 

lands. As a form of review we decided to make a picture show 
of “A Trip Around the World,”’ using some of the things we had 
learned in pictures. Plans were made as to what countries we 
would visit, the illustrations we might use, then each child chose 
the picture he wished to draw. 

@ The pictures were first planned on 9- x 12-inch paper, then 
they were drawn on large sheets of wrapping paper and colored 
with crayolas. 

@ The story of the trip was written by the children. It was read 
while the picture illustrations were shown in front of a lighted 
screen. 


THE STORY 


@ We said good-bye to our friends, went to the airport, and 
bought our tickets for a plane trip to New York City. Inside the 
plane there were two rows of seats. Back of each seat was a map of 
the airways. As we flew along we could see below us small fields 
that looked like blocks, houses that looked like specks, and rivers 
and fields like strings. As we flew over Pennsylvania we saw large 
forests. The land looked very flat. 

@ It was getting dark when we arrived in New York. We got out 
of the plane and in the distance we saw many skyscrapers. Near 
the airport was a hotel so we went there for the night, as the 
steamer sailed next morning. 

@ After our breakfast the next morning, we took a taxi and were 
soon at the dock. Many of our friends had come to New York to 
see us sail. We bought our tickets for Liverpool, England, and then 
got on the steamer. 

@ As we were sailing out of the harbor we saw the Statue of 
Liberty. We remembered that this statue was given to the United 
States by the French people. We saw many ships coming and 
going. When we were farther out in the ocean, we saw large 
waves slapping against the sides of the boat. After a while we saw 
water shooting high up into the air. Then the body of a whale 
came to the surface of the water. 


@ After several days a storm came up. The waves came higher 


and higher. It grew dark as the clouds came over the sky, and the 
lightning flashed. Soon the sun began to shine and the storm was 
over. Some of us were seasick. 


@ In a few days we saw land. Within an hour or so the boat 
pulled into harbor and the anchor was dropped. 


@ We visited Liverpool and then bought tickets for London on 
the Royal Scott. As we travel through England, we see pretty 
houses with fences covered with roses around them. Cattle are 
grazing in the fields and in the distance we see many old castles. 

@ Soon we arrived in London. Here we again see many tall 
buildings. After seeing London we decided to go to Holland. We 
took an airplane to Amsterdam. There we saw a boy with a dog 
cart going down the road selling milk. We saw some storks flying 
overhead. We saw the Zuyder Zee and a fisherman told us how 
hard the Dutch people were working to draw the Zuyder Zee. 

@ We decided to go to Rotterdam by canal boat. As we went 
along we saw black and white cows, pretty windmills and many 
tulips. A frog jumped from the canal into one of our friend's lap. 
Our friend was so surprised because the frog just looked at him. 
Soon we came to a bridge and there we had to put some money into 
a shoe to pay for raising the bridge. 


@ Suddenly the wind stopped blowing and we had to have dogs 
pull us. We landed at Rotterdam and a flock of geese came around 
the boat. In Rotterdam we saw a flower girl. Some children were 
scrubbing the trees and houses. Before they enter the houses they 
take off their shoes. We saw a dog run away and upset a milk cart. 

@ We left for Switzerland by train. As we neared Switzerland we 
saw many mountains and snow-covered peaks. We visited a wood 
o—_* home. They were carving animals. One boy was carving 

onkeys. 


@ As we left Switzerland we went through many spiral tunnels. 


@ We saw more mountains in Italy. We saw some gondolas. 
Instead of streets there are many canals. 


@ After we left Venice we decided to take a steamer for Cairo, 
Egypt. Here we got a camel and took a ride out on the Sahara 


(Continued on page 9-a) 
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AN ESKIMO PROJECT 


A* interesting Eskimo pootect was made by my second grade 
children of Prospect School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Many 
of the children had suggestions about making objects for the proj- 
ect work and I aeoad them to carry out their own plans. Books 
and pictures were brought in and displayed on tables and bulletin 
boards. After much reading and discussion, the real work began. 


@ Large sheets of rag paper were fastened to the bulletin board. 
With charcoal, chalk, crayons and paint, the children drew and 
colored scenes of Eskimo life. Several children contributed to the 
work and it pictured Eskimos, igloos, dog teams, seals and the 
Aurora Borealis. While the picture was being painted the rest of 
the class was engaged in constructing objects for the Eskimo 
village. 

@ A long table was placed in front of the picture and covered 
with a piece of cotton sheeting. Pieces of wrapping paper were 
streaked with black and white paint and a little paste and then 
sprinkled with artificial snow left from Christmas. When dry they 
were wrinkled up and became a mountain background for our 
village. At one end of the table was placed an old mirror and 
standing about and on it were reindeer, seals, polar bears, ice- 
bergs and walrus. Some of these were cut from cardboard and 
colored and some were made of clay. 


ESKIMO VILLAGE 
LUCIA GRAY, Fayetteville, Georgia 


ANY of the second graders had never heard of the Eskimos. 

Some of them asked if Eskimos were really people or just 
make-believe. They were more than fascinated when they heard 
that sometimes Eskimos lived in houses of ice and snow. One of 
them remarked, “I wish it would snow so we could make an ice 
house.” But since snow doesn’t come just for the asking, we had 
to make “‘ice’”’ houses inside our schoolroom. Each child brought a 
cup of flour and salt to school the next day. We mixed the flour 
and salt with water to a doughy consistency. A foundation for the 
houses was made from damp sand similar to “frog houses.’’ Over 
this we poured our “ice.” With a stick we marked the houses in 
squares to resemble real blocks of ice. Medium sized rocks were 
placed around a lake of glass over blue paper. Some more “‘ice”’ 
was poured over these for banks and cliffs. With the remains of 
the mixture the children made dogs, walruses, seals, and bears. 
When dry, these were painted and we had an Eskimo village. 


KATHRYN AHRENHOLTZ, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


@ The igloos were made by greasing the inside of a bow! and 
then filling it with a mixture of plaster of paris and water. In a few 
hours the bowl was turned upside down and easily lifted off the 
hardened plaster. The igloos were then marked with blue crayon 
to represent blocks of ice. Some igloos were made by turning a 
bowl upside down and covering it with cotton and then sprinkling 
it with snow. Sleds made of wood were drawn by dogs which 
really stood on their own four paws. These were made of folded 
cardboard. 


@ What we thought would be our most difficult problem, turned 
out to be the most fun. The children had brought in small dolls 
and pieces of fur, but how to cut and sew an Eskimo suit was puz- 
zling to a second grade class. Finally, one little girl suggested that 
we cover the dolls with paste, cut the fur into small pieces and paste 
them all over the dolls. The first little Eskimo was a great success 
and immediately more Eskimos began to appear. The technique 
was simple, the children learned something, and it was lots of fun 
Throughout the construction of the project, the children learned 
many worth-while facts and acquired a speaking vocabulary of 
many new words such as igloo, walrus, seal, kyaks, caribou, spear 
and many others. 
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The study of Folk Art at the Toronto, Canada, Art Gallery through costumes includes history 
also. The group above of 13-year-olds made these 14th Century costumes all by themselves. 











Indian Carol Play by 12-year-old children of the Schoo: L 
Saturday Class. Toronto Art Gallery, Canada 
Arts l 
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This Maori Meeting Place is the production of 14-year-olds of a Saturday Class at the Toronto Art Gallery. Above is 
the ‘Big Sisters’’ group at the Children’s Art Center, studying Folk Arts and Homes of other countries, one of many 
free groups meeting every week 












SAMPLER 
DESIGNING 


Correlation 
with Study of Records 


PRISCILLA ALLWORTH, Art Instructor 


Hartford, Connecticut 
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Samplers made by 
the children in the 
Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, schools 





Sampler designed and made in colonial period 


HE study of record keeping through the ages has not only pre- 
sented tangible problems in fine and industrial arts but has also 
greatly helped to intensify our regular history curriculum in the 
fifth and sixth grades. 


@ At the time sampler designing began the class had been study- 
ing the life and customs of the colonial period. The children had 
attempted facsimiles of hornbooks and pages from the New Eng- 
land Primer but it was not until a boy brought an old sampler 
bearing a record of a large New England family that we considered 
samplers as a colonial record. 


@ It was decided that designing samplers would make an inter- 
esting group problem and a worth-while one, since it could involve 
all the art structure principles. Before making any attempts we 
studied carefully Marcus Huish’s book on sampler and tapestry 
embroideries. The volume contains a short history of the develop- 
ment of samplers and some excellent colored plates. After we had 
gained some idea of color, content, and design of typical old 
samplers the girls got busy with graph paper and colored pencil 
crayons. We found that Jenny Brook’s cross-stitch pattern sheets 
helped in the selecting and arranging of our compositions. 
Gradually, and truthfully with some great effort at times, the 
children’s individual designs evolved. With the help of the sewing 
teacher the girls copied their designs in cross-stitches on a kind of 
conveniently squared-off cloth called aida. 


@ It required from ten to twenty weeks of intensive work for an 
hour a day to finish the samplers. The problem culminated with 
an exhibit of old and new samplers. The children’s efforts supplied 
an ample number of the new. The old ones were a little hard to 
borrow, but finally with the combined efforts of children, teachers, 
and parents we succeeded in exhibiting a good number of fine 
old samplers. 


School 





MEXICAN Christmas Posada and a fiesta gave the fifth grade 
children a chance to learn some of the Mexican customs and 
to link certain celebrations in California with the age-old traditions 
of our neighbor country. This naturally led to questions of why 
should so many Mexican and Spanish influences have invaded our 
state. We soon found ourselves extremely interested in the colorful 


history of California. 


@ The children expressed themselves in paintings at large easels 
before and after school during the wet weather. Each one in the 
room made at least two illustrations of different incidents that inter- 
ested him in the story of California. Soon clay figures were forth- 
coming—Mexicans, Indians, Spanish gentlemen, vaqueros, 
padres, cattle, horses, sheep, and dogs. Now we needed a rancho 
for the Spanish men and their herds and a mission for the padres 
and their activities. San Diego Mission was chosen because it was 
the first to be founded and Rancho Tocate because it was in the 
San Diego vicinity. 

@ First, plans were drawn for the buildings and submitted to the 
class. This gave us the idea of carrying on our business by organ- 
izing the class into groups of bankers, architects, contractors, 
builders, brick makers, masons, landscape gardners, sculptors, 
and painters. Soon we were all eager with ideas and plans. The 
class vote always decided any choice and interest remained at a 
high level throughout the entire building period which lasted for 
eight weeks. 


@ The buildings were made of clay bricks which were produced 
and sold to the builders by the Brick Company. The tile roofs were 
made from narrow strips of corrugated paper painted a dull 
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> A LIFO R N I A LILA L. WILLIAMSON, Art Teacher, Alvord School, San Jacinto, California 


California Mission Bells by the children of Santa Ana Schools, California. Hazel Nell Bemus, Art Director 


red. The adobe buildings when completed were whitewashed. 


@ The California hill background was painted by different groups 
of children. If certain ones had gained a beautiful sky effect in 
the smaller paintings they were chosen to create the sky. The 
mountains and trees were handled in the same way. Committees 
studied the nearby landscape at different times of day. Children 
especially interested in a certain subject made color notes to be 
used in their expression. One young artist came in an hour before 
school one morning and said that he was ready to paint the hill in 
the right foreground if no one else had planned to do it. In a half 
hour Richard had completed the master stroke in the entire picture 
Each child was aware of the beauty created and every grown-up 
who viewed the mural picked that as the outstanding part of our 
picture. 


@ The little figurines that furnished the life interests were 
modeled on wire foundations so that much action was possible 
After they were thoroughly dried they were painted with calcimine 
colors. 


@ Our gardens were created by fifth grade landscape gardners 
who made hollyhocks, morning glories, and numbers of other 
miniature plants of wire and crepe paper. 


@ The finished replica which was placed on a huge table gave 
much joy to all who viewed it, but the real vital happiness was 
experienced by each child as he saw his efforts become a part of 
something beautiful. It is very evident in such a production that if 
children are given the incentive, the materials, a flexible method, 
and the opportunity they will create in any medium which lends 
itself to their age and ability. 
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Fun with 

Discarded 

Materials 
Second Grade 











Dolls, vests, aprons 
and masks made 
from newspaper, pa- 
per bags and old 
cloth. Designs 
painted in bright 
colors. This use of 
old materials stim- 
ulated resourceful- 
ness and helped 
the children make 
things at home for 
their own enjoy- 
ment, and taught 
them the use of 
bright colors in de- 
signs similar to 
peasant folk art of 
the old world 













































































A study of Indian 
Life, in Second 
Grade,  supple- 
mented by hand- 
work made of dis- 
carded materials. 
Wall Hangings 
made with crayon 
on old cotton cloth, 
vests and dresses 
made from layers of 
newspaper pasted é; 
together and paint- gaetsees 
ed with Indian de- Th} 
signs, beads made : ma : Wer Bee —— allah ' 
of paper and clay, : 4 —_— fe Sindh 
headdresses and oe sat ; ; , ae 

Indian dolls made 
from paper and 
feathers. The mural 
was planned and 


painted by the * YA » z : Sho 
children , iy _ 






















































































Learning, by doing, how the people of other coun- 
tries live will always be a valuable school subject. 
These pictures received from Hazel E. Hoot, 


Teacher, Ferris School, Highland Park, Michigan 
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Decorative nature panels painted by Austrian school children reflecting 
flower and plant life motifs used in folk art in decorating pottery, 
wood and textiles. Collected in Europe by the Editor for School Arts. 
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Sea Island drawings and all-over patterns by Hawaiian 
grade children showing use of nature forms around them. 


From the school in Waimanalo, Oahu, 
Hawaii. Mrs. James McLean, teacher. 
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Beads and block: 





Christmas Figures or ‘‘Santons”’ 
used for Nativity scenes in 


France Below a group of Nativity figures 


from Austria 
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Eighth grade soap carved nativity figures 
with triptych screen 





A BLUE RIBBON DAY IN THE SCHOOLROOM 


MARJORIE C. MURPHY, Santa Barbara Girls’ School, Santa Barbara, California 


HILDREN and dogs belong together. Living dogs and toy 

dogs, the children love them all. But in our room, during the 
past weeks, we have had too many toy visitors. Nearly every morn- 
ing some child has come to school with a gingham dog or a furry 
Scottie tucked under her arm or with a small box of tiny china 
dogs jingling in her sweater pocket. Although there was a rule 
that no dogs should be at large during class time, still they had a 
surprising way of tumbling out of desks or suddenly bouncing 
about in a very distracting way. 


@ About this time the resourceful classroom teacher had an 
inspiration. She would settle the dog problem happily but for all 
time. She asked the children to bring each and every one of their 
dogs to school on the following Friday and enter them in a dog 
show to be held on that afternoon. The children entered into the 
spirit of the event with great enthusiasm and on Friday morning 
came with their arms filled with pets. As they brought them into 
the room, they placed them in their proper classes on ‘‘the bench,” 
the long project table which had been cleared for the occasion, 
and there the cute things sat all morning watching the children at 
their lessons. 


@ The principal was invited to act as judge and she awarded 
the prizes—blue, red and yellow ribbons for first, second and third 
places in each class. These were pinned onto the winners with 
small gold safety pins! Any dog fancier might have considered 
the classes quaint, but they seemed to satisfy both the conditions 
and the children. In class A the award went to the biggest dog; 
in class B, to the tiniest; in class C, to the prettiest; in class D, to 
the funniest; and in class E, to the largest family of dogs. 


@ After the show came the drawing lesson and added fun. Each 
child reclaimed her pets to use them as models for her drawings, 
and an interesting lot they were! Some were fresh and new, as if 
they had been kept for special occasions or up out of reach on a 
nursery shelf; others were worn with much loving. There was a 
lavender dog with lavender hair hanging over his embroidered 
eyes. He had won the award as the funniest dog, and deserved it. 
There were two elegant Russian wolfhounds, a white furry one 
which stood ten inches high and his little brother of carved ivory 
standing less than an inch. There was a blue gingham dog with 
white spots and with ears and little tongue of red pique. A perfect 
Scottie of black fur with red leather collar and a red satin bow. 
She had three black puppies and was perhaps the most popular 
exhibit. A Pekinese with a snub black nose. A Sealyham with a 
light blue bow. And then there were the little china dogs — whole 
families of them and of every kind of breed; perfect little creatures, 
shining and sleek, which the children love to collect and which 
they can often afford to buy with their own savings. 


@ It was a great lesson: There were no material restrictions that 
day. Paper of any size could be used and any medium, pencil, 
brush and ink, crayons, charcoal, water color or cut paper. And 
how the children worked and what fun they had! It was a joy to 
be with them in the room and to help a little when problems, too 
difficult for them to solve, arose. But for the most part, they 
worked away by themselves, smiling and happy, eager to do justice 
to their pets who must go home that day. For their dog day was 
over! They must go home and home to stay! 
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A BEAUTIFUL 


Perry Picture 
FOR EACH PUPIL AT CHRISTMAS! 

In the 5$«8 size, these pictures cost only TWO 
CENTS EACH for 30 or more. Postpaid. ONE 
CENT EACH, 3 x 34, for 60 or more. Catalogue of 
these pictures, 1600 tiny illustrations in the Catalogue 
for 15 cents in stamps or coin 
ALSO we offer THREE lines of Miniature C€ OLORED 
Pictures at ONE CENT and TWO CENTS each for 
60 cents’ worth or more. Postpaid 
FREE. THREE Catalogues, B. C. and D. of Minia 
ture COLORED Pictures, a picture with e ach of them 
and an abridged Catalogue and samples of the Perry 
Pictures, FREE to every teacher who names grade and 
school and this Magazine 

— Awarded Four The Perry Pictures Company 
Arrival of the Shepherds Lerolle Gold Medals. Box 10, Malden, Massachusetts 
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the only pen 
for drawing 


and lettering 


having spring brass 
triple reservoir control 
and fan-slit tips 
for sharper strokes 
with ink or colors 


‘Teachers may have 


Sample pens free 
also charts for 4 
pen lettering , 
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The Folk Art and Costumes of all nations drawn or painted by grade pupils in a «4 

pencil, pen and ink, crayon, or paints, teaches drawing the figure, design 

and color. These costumed figures were drawn and colored by sixth \) 

grade pupils of Mildred LeHew, cones, Violet Eckhoff, Art Supervisor, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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WTER 


Genuine Hoyt Pewter. 
| Contains no lead. Very duc- 
| tile. Works easily without 
cracking or peeling. Solders 
readily. Excellent for acid- 
etching. Invaluable to Handi- 
craft teachers and students. 


Sold in sheets up to 24” 
x 36"; discs 2” to 24” di- 
ameter; 14 to 20 gauge. 

Free Instruction Sheets for 
working and etching. Write 
for them; also for sizes and 
prices on aluminum, brass, 
bronze, copper, stainless steel 
in sheets, tubes, rods, 
circles, moldings 
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METAL GOODS CORPORATION 


ST. LOUIS x-17 











ESPECIALLY 


@ Cuts easily. 
Pliable ... doesn't split. Takes 
paints, stains, inks, for decorating. 
Glues like hinge Beautiful nat- 






ural texture 


light colored, no dark spots. Ideal 
classroom material at a low « oa 
Special School Discounts 
PROJECT KITS Include all wood parts, design 
tamped cork, nails, complete information. Book 
Ends, 30¢. Tie Rack, 20¢ Tray with 4 coasters, 
5¢ complete. Coasters, set of 4, 15¢. 


INTRODUCTORY SET Includes sample assort 


ment of above projects with paints, glue, and 
equipment to make, $1.00 (no discount). 

SHEET STOCK ,” thick: 14” x 26”... 30¢; 
12° x 36". 36¢; 26" x 50”... 65¢. 


SEND FOR FREE PAMPHLET 


CRAFT SERVICE Dept, 98 360 University Ave, 








Rochester, N. Y. 
% LEATHERCRAFT 
Di- FREE INSTRUCTION BOOKLET 
me LEATHER CARVING 
A manual showing the simple methods 
from for instruction in carving belts, hand- 
bags, bracelets, and other useful arti- 
cles. Designs and illustrations 
the ees hs es mel ar ustrauons are 
Enclose ten cents (stamps or coin) to 
Tan- cover handling 
Write for new leathercraft catalogue 
nery . 
O. H. DUGAN & CO. 
* 157 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 














SEND THIS COUPON 


For a FREE COPY 
of HAMMETT'S NEW 1940 


CRAFT CATALOG 


40 pages of Practical Items for 
Graphic and Manual Arts Courses 
Weaving, basketry, metal working, leather 
craft, block printing, glass etching, wood work- 
ing, plastics, pottery, bookbinding, etc., looms 
tools, supplies, accessories, books and instruc- 

tion aids. Mail the coupon now 





J. L. HAMMETT CO., 293 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me a free copy of your new 1940 Craft Catalog 
Name .. 

Address 

My school is 
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POTATO PRINTING 


(Continued from page 122) 


ulary in this process might be template, 
design, color harmony, spacing, texture, 
and repetition. 


® As to grade level for potato blocking, 
first grade children stamp with blocks 
already cut. On through the other 
primary grades the children are able to 
do all of the work for themselves. 
Second and third grade children can 
cut really good, interesting blocks; and 
they can create rather lovely designs 
in their printing. 

®@ Potato blocking has many commend- 
able qualities. There is no frustration 
for the child when he makes a slight 
error. He can simply slice off the potato 
and start anew. Eventually any child 
can cut a good block. All of the children 
in a schoolroom can have that satisfying 
feeling of success in potato printing. All 
children need that feeling of success. 
Do try creative design of this type soon. 


VIKING SHIPS 


(Continued from page 131) 


@ After a period in which the boys looked 
nonchalant while visitors praised and asked if 
some one would not give his away, we removed 
the ship exhibit to a glass case in the principal's 
office. Until the end of the year, after the school 
exhibit, the boys came in every week to ask if I 
did not think the boats needed to be dusted and 
straightened. These boats were handled with care 
and, in the spring, when I hoped someone would 
forget his, I found myself empty-handed. Boats 
like those are not easily forgotten. 


AN ADVENTURE 
IN SWITZERLAND 


(Continued from page 132) 


“talks too much” the original impression the child 
had is weakened, if not destroyed. We encourage 
children to draw what their minds see. Time 
enough to check up on mal-impressions later. 
These mal-impressions can be remedied without 
destroying the freshness of the original idea. 


@ This brings up the question: Should the child 
be helped in any way? No and yes. No, his idea 
should not be tampered with. Yes, art principles 
should be tactfully brought up as the picture 
progresses. ‘‘Fill the space,’’ for instance, is a 
rule that can bear fairly constant repetition. When 
there is faulty composition, a suggestion is all that 
is necessary. The child himself will think of 
putting in a rock, tree, or something pertinent to 
his subject to fill in the offending area; or he will 
be encouraged to start anew with the same idea 
and express it more artistically. 


@ This mural is done with heavily applied 
crayon on bleached 36-inch muslin. “Themes” 
from the lead-up material were chosen by the 
class. These were sketched lightly in charcoal 
(easily erased) on the muslin, then colored. Each 
child had an opportunity to do some work on it. 


MURAL OF SOUTH AMERICA 


(Continued from page 134) 


mural, and the middle distance of each with re- 
lation to the center of interest was determined. 

@ The children were divided into groups or 
committees, with a chairman for each. The chair- 
man chose a member of his committee to measure 





New Crafts Instructions 


New, illustrated, 44-Page Crafts instruc- 
tion book containing detailed, illustrated 
instructions on all modern crafts for cor- 
related school arts and activity programs 
including informaticn on: 


CORK MATTING * HAND LOOM WEAVING ®* PET. 
RICLAY ® GLASS ETCHING ® LINK BELTS ® COPING 
SAW WORK ® METAL ETCHING * STOOL MAKING 
METAL TOOLING ® MANIKIN DOLLS * MARION. 
ETTES ®* METAL HAMMERING *® RAFFIA WORK 
MOCCASIN MAKING ® RING MAKING ® LEATHER. 
CRAFT AIDS ®* BASKETRY * BEADWORK ® BATIK 
DEYING ® LINO BLOCK PRINTING 


Price 25 cents postpaid 


Albany, N.Y. Webster Pap. & Sy. Co., Cen. Term. B 
Atlanta, Ga. Am. Seating Co., 354 Nelson St., S. W 
Cambridge, Mass. J. L. Hammett Co., Kendall $ 
Chicago, Ill. Milton Bradley Co., 811S. Wabash A 
Talens School Prod., Inc., 320 E. 21st 
Dallas, Texas Am. Seating Co., 1118 Jackson Street 
Practical Drawing Co., 2205 S. Lamar 
Des Moines, Ia. Holly Schoo! Sy. Co., 100 E. GrandA\ 
Los Angeles, Cal. Am. Seating Co.,6900 Avalon Biy 
Schwabacher-Frey Co.,736 S. Bdw 
Newark, N. J. J. L. Hammett Co. 380 Jelliff Ave. 
New York N. Y. Talens Sch. Products Inc., 76 9th A 
Philadelphia, Pa. Edward E. Babb Co., 3304 Arc! 
Phoenix, Ariz. Am. Seating Co., 520 W. Washingt: 
Raleigh, N. C. Southern Sch. Sy. Co., 319 S. West S: 
Syracuse, N. Y. Am. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee 
Bardeen Sch. Sys., Inc., 543 W. Ger 








BUY SCHOOL CRAFTS 


From the West’s Largest Handicraft Suppliers 


F R E E mee, pee Leaflets 


CLASSROOM CRAFTS FOR EVERY BUDGET 


cisurecrafts 








1014 Broadway Place - - - Los Angeles, Californis 











CHICAGO ACADEMY OF 





~ For creative 
reers— Dire 
Project tra F 
in Commercial Art, Dress Design, Interior Dec- 
orating, Industrial Design, Cartos ning, Dray 
Painting, etc. Also special teaching co 
Mid-winter enrollment, Jan. 2—Feb. 5. 


18 South Michigan Ave. Suite S-12 Chicago 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART 
William M, Odom, President 


Mid-Year Classes begin January 22. Specialized training in 

Ac ive srtising Design; Interior Architecture and Decoration 
Costume Design and Illustration; Teacher Training. Gen 
er al Catalogue and full details on request. New Address 


BOX S, 136 EAST S87 STREET, NEW YORE 


(Parsons) 





THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION... For Results 


INTERNATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUATES 
Intensive Winter and Summer Courses for bez 





ners or advanced students. Costume IIlustrat 

Design, Sketching, Color, Stage, Textile De 

Fabric Analysis, Interior Decoration, Window 
Display, Fashion Journ¢ lism, Men’s Fashions, Life Dr 
Draping, Grading, Millinery, etc. Approved by Reve rents 
Professional methods for teac hers. Day and Evening 
Free Placement Bureau and Sales Dept. for students’ work 


Investigate Before Registering. Send for Circular % 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway, 52d Street, New York 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
TICAL TRAINING COURSES 

DAY CLASSES START FEB. 5th. Send for 

> ag 2 15-R. EVENING CLASSES START FEB. 


6th. Send for Catalog 15-E. HOME STUDY 
STARTS AT ONCE. Send for Catalog 15-C. 


N.Y. , Sonor oF Interior DECORATION 
15 Madison Avenue, New York City 





Scheel of Design for Women 


95th Year. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion arts 
fine arts. Advertising, stagecraft, 
puppetry, jewelry, pottery. 
Teacher training: B.F.A. degree 
Day, evening, Saturday. Resi 
dences. Oldest school of art ap- 
plied to industry. CaTALoGUe 


1328 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Ps 


INSTITUTE 


or ART 
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GIFTS FOR THE CRAFTSMAN 


Books, portfolios and outfits of tools make 
interesting, practical presents for students 
and friends. Here are some suggestions 
—all reasonably priced, all most welcome 
gilts: “Copper Work’’ by Augustus F. Rose. 
Revised and enlarged. 
600 illustrations . . ... $3.50 
Individual Outfit. pe. Packed in 
metal box with lo : 5.50 
Portfolio “Things in Metal.” 350 draw- 
ings and designs . ‘ t 
nd for free brochure, “The Metal 
Crafts,” containing many new ideas 
for Christmas gifts. 









METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 
37 Aborn Street 


Providence, R. | 





LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 


FANCY 5 
LEATHERS 
whole or half 

skins or cut to 





For many years we have spe- 
cialized in catering to the 
needs of the leathercrafter. 


measure) 

TOOLS Our stocks are complete . . . 
DESIGNS our prices the lowest. 

ACIN 
LACINGS | | SEND 5c IN STAMPS 
goat skin) For samples in Art Leathers 


Snap Fasteners 
to match leathers 
Dye Wax Polish 
Sphinx Paste 
Slide Fasteners 
Bag Plates 
Book on leather 
work 


Ideas and suggestions on this 
fascinating work yours for the 
asking. May we serve you? 


W. A. HALL & SON 


$1.00 postpaid *« 99 Bradford Street Boston, Mass 


PUPPET WORK CHARTS 


Pictorial directions for beginners, 35 cents each 
1. AHand-PuppetShow 2. Fantastic Marionettes 
_ Send 10 cents for the 1940 Puppetry Bulletin, listing 
books, shows and supplies, with production guide 
and complete Christmas play. 


Paul McPharlin Birmingham, Michigan 


MAKE MASKS? i 


and accurate reproductions of any part of 
the body or of inanimate objects, with 
PLASTICO MOULAGE MATERIALS. Easy 
to use. Resu!ts are marvelous. Materials 
can be used repeatedly. 
Write for Bulletin SA-412 
WARREN-KNIGHT CO. 
136 N. 12th STREET - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




































8 assorted 9” x 12” Hand Col- 
ored Chinese, Godies, and Botan- 
ical Floralspriced $1.00 postpaid 


ATLAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
404 4th Avenue - - New York 














Basketry, Beadcraft, Ciaycraft, Reed, 
Raffia, Leathercraft, Metalcraft, Weaving, 
Kindergarten and Elementary Pastimes. 
Catalog and Instructions Free 
AMERICAN REEDCRAFT CORPORATION 
Dept. S.A., 130JBeekman St., New York City 











LEATHERCRAFT 


Amberolcraft— Metal Tooling— Linoleum Block Printing 


Airplane—Ship—Railroad Models 


Tools, Materials and Instructions 
Special 96-page Model Builders’ Catalog, 5 cents 
General Price List Free on Request 


W. B. POLLOCK, Jr 
92 Lincoln Street 


Worcester, Mass. 
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that section of the wall on which he was to put 
his mural. It was decided to put wheat, cattle, 
and palm trees on the three large sections to 
make use of pupil experience and initiative. 
Small outlines were made on 9- x 12-inch manila 
paper. Wrapping paper was cut the size of each 
section and the complete mural in every detail 
was worked out. This was necessary because of 
lack of experience in handling the medium and 
the necessity for working on a flat surface while 
standing. Much of the source of information was 
furnished by the school library. 


@ After the pictorial representation was com- 
pleted on the wrapping paper a stencil was made 
of each and taken to the cafeteria. Chalk dust 
was used to stencil them onto the wall. 


@ The photographs show the mural as it was 
worked out on the wrapping paper. This activity 
furnished opportunity for both individual creative 
expression and group expression. The children 
enlarged their experiences in drawing, use of 
color, design, form, and distance; in use of ma- 
terial; and in making decisions, while absorbing 
worth-while information on food products of South 
America. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Petersham, Maud and Miska: The Story Book of Wheat 
and The Story Book of Sugar. John C. Winston 
Co., Chicago. 1936. 

Thompson, Holland: Lands and Peoples. 
Society, New York. 1930. 

Kendall, Calvin N.: Pictured Knowledge. 
Hughes Co., Kansas City. Vol. I. 1929-30. 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. F. E. Compton & Co., 
Chicago. 1928. 

Bradley, G. R. and Thurston, E. L.: North America and 
South America. Iroquois Publishing Co. 1932. 
Brigham, Albert P.: Our Continental Neighbors. Ameri 

can Book Company, New York. 1933. 

National Geographic Magazine, Nat. 
Washington, D. C. 

Through Brazil to the Summit of Mount Ro 
raima, Nov., 1930 

Gigantic Brazil and Its Glittering Capital, Dec., 
1930. 


The Grolier 
Marshall 


Geog. Soc., 


Life on the Argentine Pampa, Oct., 1933. 

Pioneer Gaucho Days, Oct., 1933. 

Lure of Lima, City of the Kings, June, 1930. 
Travel Magazine, August, 1938. Gold in the South 

Seas 


PICTURE SHOW — 
AROUND THE WORLD 


(Continued from page 136) 


@ In the distance we saw a green patch of grass. 
Our guide told us it was an oasis. We went to 
the oasis and stopped for a drink for our camels 
and for ourselves. Coconut and date palms grow 
there. 


@ On our way back to Cairo we were in a sand- 
storm. The camel lay down until the storm was 
over. Our guide told us it would not last long. 
When it was over the sand was piled in high 
heaps. We spent the night in Cairo and left for 
India next morning. We sailed through the Red 
Sea and the Indian Ocean until we came to 
Calcutta. The streets are water. The people 
travel in boats. 


@ In India it is very warm. It rains every after- 
noon. Our guide told us that farming was the 
most important thing in India. He also told us that 
the farmers use water buffalo instead of horses. 
We remembered that India belongs to the Eng- 
lish. We also remember that it is a very poor 
country. The people eat much rice. 


@ Again we took a steamer for the Philippine 
Islands.. As we sailed into Manila harbor we saw 
the American flag. In the distance we saw 
houses with thatched roofs. We saw many brown 
skinned people. Our guide told us that these 
people send many things to America. 


@ We decided to visit a school. As we walked 
up the street we saw a queer looking house on 
stilts. Our guide told us it was the school 
building. We went into the building and saw 
many brown children. Their schools are much 
like ours. We asked why their school was set 
on stilts and they told us that it is cooler and they 
can play under the building. 


@ We took a steamer for Hongkong, China. In 
China we saw many, many yellow-skinned people. 
We went on into the country and saw many small 
farms. Little mud walls separate one farm from 
another. We saw many rice fields. The men wear 
large straw hats as large as umbrellas. We visited 





Beginners Learn 


SILK SCREEN PRINTING 


the EASY way with this 
NAZ-DAR Students’ Kit ! 





COMPLETE AND PRACTICAL .. 
inexpensive and satisfactory kit for all classroom 
work, posters, banners, Christmas cards, etc.! 


. the most 


Paints ready mixed . . . enowgh for several hun- 
dred cards. Easy-to-follow instructions. All 
supplies of the same high grade as in regular 
commercial shops. Send in your order TODAY ! 
Why wait? Complete kit, $10.00. 


NAZ-DAR Co., 4014N. Rockwell, Chicago 





\caitben 





* DRICL 
as 


iby REAL Quality Tools 


Products of SpeedWay, leading manufacturers of electric 
tools for industry, these new drills are correctly designed 
operate at most efficient speeds, and embody the feature 

power and eapacity of much heavier and more costly tools 
1000 RPM DRILL powered by genuine high torque Speed 
Way Drill motor has die cast handle and gear case, $7 9 

20,000 RPM Hanp Gaiwper, new, far more 
efficient design, $5.95. SpeedWay No 250 Kit 








— Drill, Grinder and 5 accessories in steel car 

rying case, $14.95. Also complete line of cut 

ters, stones, etc., and Gand to convert into 

lever fed Drill Prem or Precimon grinder 

Ask your dealer or write direct for circular 
SPEEDWAY MFG. CO. 

1853 S. S2nd Avenve Cicero, tlineis 





ARTISTIC ANATOMY 
BY WALTER FARRINGTON MOSES 


*** Artistic Anatomy’ is an exceedingly practical book 
for students of figure drawing.” irt Instruction Magazine 
727 W. 6th Street Los Angeles, C calif 


$9 50 
"Listed in the Book List of the A.L.A ° 


Send for free descriptive booklet 
BORDEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 

















GAYWOOD 


—The Ideal Craft Project for Christmas— 
Leathercraft, Metalcraft, Modeling 
Sheet, Etching, Wood Carving—and 
many more interesting craft ideas 
the 1939-40 Manual of Handicraft 
Supplies FREE to teact Write 
today--Dept.E. ‘Burgess Handic raft 
and Hobby Service— Div. of Burgess 
Batter ry Compan y,117 North Wab: 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois 





EATHERCRAFT=— 


.. « for Popular, Practical Training! 
For the art class. Tooling Leather. Fancy leather. 
Leather working tools. Project and Instruction 
Books. 

Write for NEW catalog No. 11-SA 
OSBORN BROS., 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 




















STANDARDIZED + w Fi Bodies. 


Natural P | i¢ Zz at ys poe ne Red, 
Buff, Cream, White a : slip, shredded o1 
flour forn Request Bullet 219 (Porte ery). B 

302 (Mo 

t NITED Cc L AY MINES CORP., Trenton, N. J. 
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Can be fired in an 


ordinary kitchen oven 


Now your students can make lovely, permanent 

pottery easily and inexpensively! Do your own 

firing in kitchen oven (15 min. at 250°). Models 

like clay—may be waterproofed and decorated 

with SERAMO ENAMEL, 6 colors, red, yellow, 

blue, green, black, white, 1 oz. bottles, 15¢ each. 
U.S. A. Distributors 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 


Artists’ Supplies 
425 So. Wabash Ave. - ° ‘ 





Chicago 





“Universal 
Has /#!” 


Creative Arts 


Everything in Handicrafts 
TOOLS © MATERIALS ¢ BOOKS 
INSTRUCTION SHEETS * COURSES 


eUniversal 150-page, spiral, wire- 
bound, illustrated catalog listing over 
2500 items: tools, materials and supplies 


eUniversal 1939-1940 School catalog, 
listing 30 courses in creative arts. 


Catalogs free to School Arts readers 


UNIVERSAL SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 
2503 RKO Building, Radio City New York, N. Y. 


BIG WOOD BEADS 


AND 


CHRISTMAS CRAFT KITS 


“The House ee All Crafts’’ 


CRAFT GUILD 


629 DRUMMOND PL. » CHICAGO, ILL 
Send for Free Christmas Folder 




















THE CRAFT BUYER’S “BIBLE” 


72 pages, profusely illustrated, packed with complete listings 
of tools, materials, and instructions for more than 25 crafts, 
which have been purchased from Fellowcrafters, Inc., by dis- 
criminating buyers for more than a decade. Free, if you write 
on school letterhead, otherwise 25 cents. 
METALCRAFT—LEATHERCRAFT 
Special Christmas-Project Circular FREE 


FELLOWCRAFPTERS, INC., 64 Stanhope St., Boston, Mass. 








Ideal for School Use! 
THAYER & CHANDLER AIR BRUSH 









Send for catalog 52SA, 
our various models. 


showing 








THAYER & CHANDLER, 910 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 





GALLINGER CRAFIS=— 


HARTLASIO, 17711 ChH- 
LOOMS = Nervinine FOR 
OTTON & LINEN THREADS - 


woo. WOVEN LINENS 
imerauerion Bay! an 1 800K von WEAVERS 
SA FOR CATALOGUE 








.Give a Book for Christmas... 


MAGIC REALM OF THE ARTS 


By HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


A fascinating essay, full of inspiration and homely 
philosophy. Here is a gift to delight a friend whether art 
minded or not. Describes how printers, carpenters, sailors, 
people from all walks of life found happiness and a 
higher plane of citizenship in a hobby. 

Art paper binding, 56 pages, only $1.50 
Order several copies for your friends 


SCHOOL ARTS 
1912 Printers Building Worcester, Mass. 
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a Chinese home and there learned to eat with 
chopsticks. 


@ Then we sailed across the Yellow Sea to 
Japan. We landed at Nagasaki. After we were 
in the city we visited a beautiful home. The 
walls slid back and forth. We slept on the floor 
with blocks of wood for pillows. There were 
comforters on the floor instead of a mattress. 
Their homes are very clean. 


@ We took a steamer for the Hawaiian Islands. 
When we arrived we saw thatched huts. In the 
distance we saw mountains. We again saw the 
American flag floating over the buildings. Our 
guide told us many pineapples and sugarcane 
were grown here. We saw a large grove of 
coconut palms. 


@ We set sail from the hot lands of Hawaii for 
the cold lands of Alaska. When we were near 
Alaska, we could hardly get through the sea 
because of the icebergs. 


@ In Alaska we saw a man fishing through an 
airhole in the ice. He had just caught a fish. An 
Eskimo was ready to go hunting for seal. He 
hitched his dogs and cracked his whip. He was 
dressed in heavy furs. Along the bank the ice 
had broken and some seals were lying on the 
ice along the side. 

@ The hunter returned from his hunt and we 
saw the Eskimo’s winter igloo. It is made of blocks 
of snow. The hunter unharnessed his dogs, fed 
them and put them into the entrance of the igloo. 


@ As we returned to the United States and 
sailed along the coast of Washington we saw large 
apple orchards. We sailed on the California. 
Our guide told us California is very dry and they 
have to irrigate the land. High up in the moun- 
tains they dam up the river and make a lake. 
Then they dig canals down to the orange orchards. 
We visited some of the orange groves. Some of 
us ate so many we were sick. 


@ We left California and went to Great Salt Lake. 
There we went swimming. The water is so salty 
we could float. Some of us dived off the diving 
board. After a swim we went on to Yellowstone 
Park. We saw many bears and many other ani- 
mals. We fed the bears some bacon. We also 
saw Many geysers. 


@ In Kansas we saw them threshing wheat. The 
wheat was hauled to the machine on wagons. 
Then the wheat was pitched off the wagon into 
the threshing machine. The wheat was then taken 
away to the elevator. 


@ We saw many farms as we crossed Iowa, 
Illinois and Indiana. 


@ We were happy to arrive at the Columbus 
Airport. Some of our friends were there to meet us. 


A NEW SCHOOL CRAYON 


Aqua Pastel, the well-known product of 
F. Weber Co., is now made available to schools 
in a new assortment designated as ‘School Art’ 
Aqua Pastel No. 208, which is priced in line 
with the ordinary type of school crayon sets. 

“School Art’’ Aqua Pastel, however, has 
unique characteristics unlike any other school 
crayon. Aqua Pastels are genuine wax-free 
pastels, made from pigment colors. In addition, 
they are water-soluble, making possible, the 
execution of straight pastel drawings, rich water 
color paintings, or combination pastel-water color 
effects in unlimited variations. 

The No. 208 Assortment consists of eight round 
sticks, approximately the size of standard school 
crayons. They are odorless and non-poisonous. 
The box is metal, with turned edges, beautifully 
lithographed in three colors outside, and coated 
white inside. Instructions are lithographed inside 
the hinged lid. The complete assortment will be 
sent to you for only 25 cents, if you write to 


School Arts, mentioning T.E.B. No. 1009. 








LETTERING 


The Portfolio of 1OOO Uses 


Here is a fundamental subject which receives 
a new and enthusiastic treatment. Many letter- 
ing books give only alphabets but in this big 
2l-plate portfolio, you get instructions and 
teaching suggestions, in addition to 14 alpha- 
bets best suited to school work. 


Hints which only an expert letterer uses are 
passed on to you, such as the 6 steps in drawing 
letters, how the pen should be held and how to 
use a lettering brush. 

Then, too, there are lessons on developing 
ornamental letters, artistic monograms, “Hu- 
manized”™ letters, modern alphabets, and a 
complete history of lettering from the Roman 
capitals straight through the modern letters. 

There's real joy in teaching with this portfolio 
to help in the lettering lessons. And the price 
is only $1.00. Send today for your copy of 
“Lettering.” 


SCHOOL ARTS 


1912 Printers Bldg. Worcester, Mass. 











October 1, 1939 
STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC 
REQUIRED BY THE AcT oF CoNGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 
Or Tue Scuoot Arts MaGazine, published monthly 
except July and August at Worcester, Massachusetts 
State of Massachusetts, } ss 
County of Worcester, ia 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Paul F. Goward, who 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the business manager of THe ScHoot Arts 
MaGaziIngE, and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowle sdge and belief, a true statement of the 


ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the cir- 
culation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act 


August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, t 
wit: 
NAME OF 
Among sr, The Davis Press, Inc., Worcester, Mass 
k:ditor, Pedro J. Lemos, Stanford University, Calif 
Business Manager, Paul F. Goward, Worcester, Mass 

That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of indi- 
vidual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and 
the name and addresses of stockholders owning or hold- 
ing 1 per cent or more of the total amount of stock.) 

The Davis Press, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Warren G. Davis, Worcester, Mass 
Inez F. Davis, Worcester, Mass. 

Rae M. Spencer, Worcester, Mass. 
Alliston Greene, Worcester, Mass 
William P. Hudson, Worcester, Mass 

That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or mors 
total amount of bonds, mortgages or other securities are 
(If there are none, so state.) None. 

That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the compan) 
but also in cases on the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and scurities in 
a capacity other than that of bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

That, the average number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through the mails or 
aan, to paid subscribers during the six months 
preceding the date shown above is (this information 
required from daily publications only). 

Pau. F. Gowarp 
Business Manager 

Sworn to and subscribeA before me this 28th day of 

September, 1939. 

ALLI8TON GREENE, 
[Seal] Notary Public 
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Now Ready...the 4th Printing of 
Pedro J.Lemos’ THE ART TEACHER 





List of 17 Chapters loaded 
with ideas ready to help you 


1 Drawing .. Objects, Trees, 
Landscapes 


2 Drawing.. Birds, Animals, People 
3 Torn and Cut Paper Work 
4 Painting and Color 


5 Illustration and Blackboard 
Drawing 


6 Modeling and Pottery 

7 Design . . The Design Unit 

8 Design . . The Application 

9 Posters 
10 Lettering and Booklet Making 
11 Holiday Projects 
12 Toys and Woodwork 
13 Sewing, Weaving, Basketry 
14 Home and Garden 
15 Puppets and Stagecraft 
16 Picture Study and Nature Study 
17 Schoolroom Helps 


Saves your time 


Gives you tested 
art teaching 
helps 


No waiting . . get the book at 
once, but pay for it as you use it, 
in only four convenient monthly 


installments. 
mn we , 
yo | wor ey tJZ } 
88 of them being illustrations, giving you the: 
( ul lessons which other t ha 
Think of the time it sav t 


y your work. When you 1 1 art ideas y 


yuickly in THE ART TEACHER. 


This book becomes your working library of school art. Shows results wit 
all art mediums . . pen, pencil, crayon, water color, tempera, clay, pape 
cloth, needlework, woodwork, toys. Correlation ideas are shown which hel; 
in teaching health, civics, geography, and history. Shows you how to stret 
your art supplies by using economical material, such as newspaper, tin cans, 
corks, old suit boxes, and so on. 

Special plan to help you use THE ART TEACHER while paying for it in four 
easy, convenient payments. . $1.00 puts the book in your hands immediately 
you begin to use it at once. . then for four months you send just $2.00 per 
month . . a total of $9.00. 


Send only $8.00 if payment is sent with order 





MAIL COUPON NOW—Pay as you use book. 








SCHOOL ARTS Magazine, 1912 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 


[] Enclosed is $1.00 . . . Please send the big 492-page book, ART 
TEACHER. . After ten days I will send $7.00 or accept your Budget 
Plan or | will return the book postpaid, and my $1.00 will be refund: 


Enclosed is $8.00... in full. 
NAME .. 
STREET 
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NOW 
EADY 


in teaching 
design classes 


SIMPLIFIED 























Here is just the type of design 
that is a joy to use—surprisingly 
successful results come with very 
little effort. It is the freshness and 
youthfulness of the work that urge 
pupils to do better designing. 


And the reason for it all is that 
these two young designers, only a 
few years out of school, are so close 
to your pupils that they know what 
the young folks of today like. You 
can’t help being successful when it 
is fun to design this modern way. 


18 sheets—8'4" x 11”—with two 
plates on a sheet, give you three 
construction plates showing how 
to divide rectangles, circles and 
curved lines into panels for modern 
composition, four plates of modern 
design panels in full color, and 29 
plates of modern motifs for flowers, 
trees, houses, butterflies, irisects, 
birds, animals, decorative figures, 
seaside and ship motifs, cliff and 
mountain motifs—and then as a 
bonus you find on the inside covers 
40 designs in simple outline. 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
1912 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 


Send copies of 
Simplified Modern Design 
at $2.00 each...enclosed is $ 
NAME... 
ADDRESS... 
12-a 





READERS INDEX TO 
ADVERTISERS 


DECEMBER 1939 


ART SCHOOLS—ART INSTRUCTION 


Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 
Moore Institute of Art . 

N. Y. School of Fine and Applied Art 
N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
Dorman H. Smith . 

Traphagen School of Fashion 
Universal School of Handicrafts 
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ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING MATERIAL 


American Crayon Company Cover 4 
H. Reeve Angel & Company 3-a 
Binney & Smith Company . l-a 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Company 6-a 
Esterbrook Steel Pen ape y 6-a 
Alfred Field & Co. ‘ 5-a 
J. L. Hammett Company. 8-a 
Chas. M. Higgins & Company 3-a 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 7-a 
Naz-Dar Co. . 9-a 
F. Weber Company 5-a 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. 4-a 


BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Atlas Publishing Co. 

Borden Publishing Co. 
Fellowcrafters . 

Pacific Press Publishing Association 
Paul McPharlin . 

Thayer & Chandler . 


EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES AND TOOLS 


Denver Fire Clay Co. ... 

C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 
Metal Crafts Supply Company 
Speedway Manufacturing Company 


HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 


American Handicrafts Company 
American Reedcraft Corp. 
Burgess Handicraft & Hobby Service 
Craft Guild 

Craft Service 

O. H. Dugan & Company 
Educational Materials 

Favor, Ruhl & ay 
Fellowcrafters .. 

Gallinger Crafts 

J. L. Hammett Company 
Leisurecrafts . 

Metal Crafts Supply Company 
Metal Goods Corporation 

W. B. Pollock, Jr. : 

Thayer & Chandler 

United Clay Mines Corporation 
Universal School of Handicrafts 
Warren-Knight Co. ; 

Western Crafts & Hobby Supplies 


HOTELS 
Hotel McAlpin 


LEATHER—TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


American Handicrafts Company 
O. H. Dugan & aaeaied 
Fellowcratters . 

W. A. Hall & Son 

J. L. Hammett pony 

Osborn Brothers 

W. B. Pollock, Jr... 

Western Crafts & Hobby Supplies 


PICTURES AND PRINTS 


J. L. Hammett Company... 
Perry Pictures Company, The . 


9-a 
9-a 
10-a 


6-a 


10-a 
9-a 
8-a 
9-a 
9-a 
3-a 


8-a 
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A Library of Source 
Material for the 


Busy Art Teacher 
Classified by Subjects 


in Reference Form 


PROJECTS AND APPRECIATION 


101 Costumes, American, 1775-1925 $1.00 
102 Costume Design, History of Egyp- 
tianto 1840 —(iy. ak 00 
251 Creative Expression, 22 plates , 50 
106 Holiday Cut-outs, 24 plates 
108 How to Draw the Human Head 
158 How to Draw the Human Figure 
157 Indian Arts—27 plates, 84% x 11 in. 
113 Landscape in Decoration, 17 plates 


1 
2 
1. 
1.00 
l 
l 
l 
120 Lettering, 21 plates a aes 
1 
l 
l 
l 
l 
l 
2 


50 
50 


195 Master Model Drawing 95 
118 Mexico, Arts and Crafts, 17 plates” 00 
156 Old World Decorative Designs 50 
153 Posters—School Posters, 24 plates . 
104 Poster Panels, 16 plates in color 

114 Ships in Decoration, 17 plates 

201 Simplified Modern Design, 26 plates 


HANDICRAFT PORTFOLIOS 


202 Art Metal Craft, 17 plates . . . $2 
109 Block P rinting —Plewociel, 
17 plates, 844 x 11 in. l 


17 plates, 8% x 11 in. , 
119 Textile Decorating, 17 plates . . 1 


MODERN ART PORTFOLIOS 
Collected and arranged by Pedro J. Lemos 
Each title contains 36 plates, 844 x 11 in.: 4 of the plates 
are in full color. 


301 Modern Art in Book Illustration, Type 


00 

00 
116 Leathercraft, Tooled and Modeled, 

00 

00 


Style and Decoration of Book Covers $3.00 
302 Commercial Art and Lettering 3.00 
303 Decorative Design . 3.00 
304 Etchings and Block Prints 3.00 
305 Architecture—Buildings . . 3.00 
306 Interior Decorating and Furniture. 3.00 
307 Novelties and Jewelry 3.00 
310 Sculpture and Pottery 3.00 

BOOKS 
The Art Teacher, Pedro J. Lemos $8 .00 
AA Applied Art, Pedro J. Lemos . 5.00 


AG Art Ages, Pedro J. Lemos, 


40 plates, 10 x 12 in. 4.75 
BB Bookbinding for Beginners, Bean 2.50 
ie Color Cement Handicraft, Lemos 5.00 
CAR Cartooning, Harriett Weaver 2.50 
MGR _ The Magic Realm of the Arts, 

Bailey ' .50 
PPS Plays =P Puppet Shows 1.00 
SAC Selling Art to the Community, 

Wadsworth . . 1.50 
SYS Symbolism for Artists, Bailey . 4.50 


Send Orders 
SCHOOL ARTS, 1912 Printers ‘Building, Worcester, 
Mass., or to the following school supply companies: 
Clearfield, Pa. Kurtz Bros. 
Chicago. Practical School Supply Co., 1315 So. Michigan 
a, Texas. Practical Drawing Co. 

Eau Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. Hoover Brothers, Inc., 922 Oak St. 
Lansing, ich. Mich. School Service, 11 17 Shiawassee, W. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 6900 Avalon Blvd. 
> Wis. = Claire Book and Stationery Co., 

00 W. Cherry St. 
ountn, Neb. Omaha School Sy. Co., 1113 Nicholas St. 
San a, Calif. A 
Syracuse, N. Y. Am. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee. 


Send full information about Lorado Taft’s 
Little Museum of Greek Sculpture ..... 


OE GG IID 6 6 ks 6k a hee occ dednws: 


Pe rr err 
Or send bill te Board of Education at 
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“Across From Our School” 
by a high school pupil 
MADE WITH THE NEW 
THREE-PIECE 
THREE-PURPOSE 
ROUND METAL BOX 


ANOTHER GOLD MEDAL PRODUCT 







@ SAVES ON PURCHASES OF 
EXTRA WATER PANS 

The box cover inverted makes a roomy 

water pan, thus saving the cost of 

water pans. 


@ SAVES PAINT FROM BEING 
WASHED AWAY 

The separate tray for mixing colors. 

Easily cleaned, without the water running 

over the colors and wasting the paint. 


@ SAVES THE TEACHER'S TIME 
The circular box allows the color pans 
to be arranged in spectrum sequence 
with complementary colors opposite 
each other. This feature aids those who 
teach by the Color Wheel. It is a 
most practical box. 
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CR AYOLA 


GOLD MEDAL 


0 
SCHOOL CRAYONS 
EIGHT COLORS 


Swonorm AA 414 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
tae San 





CRAYOLA WAX CRAYONS 


CLEAN - COMPACT-PERMANENT-WATERPROOF 
BRILLIANT, TRUE COLORS, BLEND EASILY 


CRAYOLA 


IS THE PERFECT WAX CRAYON 
FOR DRAWING AND CRAFTWORK 


FOR @ FREE ILLUSTRATION 
@ CREATIVE WORK 
@ DECORATIVE DESIGN 
@ FABRIC DRAWING 
@ STENCILING 


WORKS EQUALLY WELL ON PAPER, 
WOOD, CLOTH AND CARDBOARD 


PACKED IN STRONG BOXES CONTAINING 
8-12-16 AND 24 COLORS FOR YOUR 
CONVENIENCE 


THE OVER-SIZE CRAYOLA CRAYON IS 
PUT UP IN BOXES OF 8-16-32 COLORS 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 EAST 49nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





BINNEY & SMITH GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS 
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AWLET PEns 


MADE BY THE WORLD’S GREATEST PEN MAKERS 

















INTRODUCING the NEW 


—S* 







(WEBER) "SCHOOL ART” 
AQUA PASTEL 


ASSORTMENT NO. 208 


@ A CRAYON WITH WHICH TO 
PAINT AS WELL AS DRAW 
IN A METAL TURNED EDGE BOX 


WITH HINGED LID, CONTAINING 8 
ROUND STICKS, SELECTED COLORS 


Aava Pastels are true pastels, water soluble 
made from pigment colors. dorless and 
non-poisonous. Pastel drawings, water colors, 
combination pastel-water color and tempera- 
like effects are all possible with this one as- 
sortment, especially designed for classroom 
requirements. 


LIST PRICE... 25 CENTS PER BOX 
Circular on Request 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ST, LOUIS, MO, BALTIMORE, MD. 
PATRONIZE YOUR NEAREST WEBER DEALER 























Teachers’ Exchange 
Bureau 


This service has been so popular, it will be con- 
tinued. Here will be printed brief notes about 
advertising and educational literature useful in 
the art classroom. Readers may secure copies of 
the printed matter mentioned, as long as the 
supply lasts, by addressing Teachers Exchange 
Bureau, 101 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass., 
and enclosing a 3-cent stamp for the literature of 
each individual or company. In some cases, a 
charge may be required, which should be added 
to the 3-cent stamp. 


“WHAT'S ART TO ME?” NEW CBS SERIES 


Designed to acquaint the average person with 
modern art, a new series, ‘‘What’s Art to Me?” 
began on the Columbia network Saturday, 
October 28, in cooperation with the Museum of 
Modern Art. (WABS-CBS, 6.30 to 6.45 p.m., 
EST.) 

The series includes dramatizations of the de- 
velopment and history of modern art. Artists, 
collectors, critics, designers and others associated 
with art are heard on the programs. 

There is a program about the pictures hanging 
on the walls of the average home. Another de- 
voted to modern art in the kitchen. Why people 
often pay huge sums for pictures, what they see in 
them and how values are determined will com- 
prise another broadcast. 

The series’ purpose is to show how the modern 
art movement reaches and influences all aspects 
of modern life and culture. 








IF THEY FEEL THEY 
“JUST CAN’T DRAW” 


Then it’s time forthemtohave 


— FUN — 
with a PENCIL 
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This new book by Andrew Loomis, out- 
standingly successful commercial artist, 
is simple, fun to use and remarkably 
practical. It has taught even the most 
awkward to draw. Its approach is 
friendly and amusing so that the begin- 
ner is never discouraged. Although it's 
particularly valuable for beginners, 
advanced students can learn much from 
it, too. 


“A grand teaching method for 
Students,” says Norman Rockwell 


“Its clear and simple step-by- 
step course of study will en- 
ablealmostanyonetodraw” 
Frank H. Young, American 
Institute of Art, Chicago 


“One of the finest books on 
art instruction’ 

Mark Seelen, Art Director, 
Outdoor Advertising, Inc. 





Hundreds of two-color 
illustrations. $3.00 


ORDER ON APPROVAL 


If not satisfied return for full credit 


THE VIKING PRESS, 18 E. 48th St., W. Y. C. 
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PEWTER 


Genuine Hoyt Pewter. 
| Contains no lead. Very duc- 
| tile. Works easily without 
cracking or peeling. Solders 
readily. Excellent for acid- 
etching. Invaluable to Handi- 
craft teachers and students. 
Sold in sheets up to 24” 
x 36", discs 2” to 24” di- 
ameter; 14 to 20 gauge. 
Free Instruction Sheets for 
working and etching. Write 
for them; also for — © and 
prices on aluminum, bra 
bronze, copper, stainless steel 
in sheets, tubes, rods, 
circles, moldings. 













METAL GOODS CORPORATION 


ST. LOUIS X-17 


























Beginners Learn 


SILK SCREEN PRINTING 


the EASY way with this 
NAZ-DAR Students’ Kit ! 





COMPLETE AND PRACTICAL ... the most in- 
expensive and satisfactory kit for all classroom work, 
posters, banners, greeting cards, etc.! Paints ready 
mixed ... enough for several hundred cards. Easy- 
to-follow instructions. All supplies of the same high 
grade as in regular commercial shops. Complete kit, 
$10.00. Send in your order TODAY! 


We also manufacture larger kits for 
school use. Write for information 


NAZ-DAR Co., 4014N. Rockwell, Chicago 

















“When as able an artist as Paul Brown 
undertakes to take the drudgery out of 
learning to draw, he is worth listening 
to.”— Art Instruction. 


Black 


and 


\ sound, workable method of simplified 
drawing clearly explained by an inter- 
nationally known artist. Fully illus- 
trated. $1.50. 


ot all bookstores Seribners, New York 
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ART EDUCATION HAS PROMINENT PLACE ON 
NATIONAL COMMISSION 


Aime H. Doucette of the State Teachers College 
at Edinboro, Pennsylvania, and President of the 
Eastern Arts Association, and Rose A. Clark of 
Chicago of the Art Department of the National 
Education Association, are working on the 
National Commission on cooperative curriculum 
planning. 

Just what does this mean to all school subjects 
and what is the Commission hoping to do? It has 
a two-fold purpose. First, to study ways in which 
teachers trained in the respective fields can more 
effectively contribute to a program of general 
education. Second, to develop curriculum units 
based on the learners real life experience and 
aiming at effective participation in the affairs of a 
democratic society. That is the way they define 
their purposes, but your reporter would define 
the purpose “educating for living.”’ 

It is interesting to note that one of the leaders 
who is doing important work for the National 
Commission was so impressed with the way and 
manner in which the general aims and objectives 
of art education have been stated as published by 
the Eastern Arts Association that he has used with 
only slight changes the same general aims and 
objectives in compiling his summary of all the 
subjects which he is studying. To us who see such 
things happening in the field it indicates quite 
clearly that the successful teachers in the art 
educational field today have a broad philosophy 
of education and realize that all subjects working 
together produce a better educated citizen. 


. * * 


FIRST CHILDREN’S MUSEUM CELEBRATES ITS 
40TH BIRTHDAY 


Brooklyn Children’s Museum, 1899-1939 


The idea for a children’s museum first occurred 
to Prof. William Henry Goodyear, Curator of Fine 
Arts at the Brooklyn Museum, while he was travel- 
ing in Europe in 1892. In January 1899, he wrote 
to President Franklin W. Hooper of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences suggesting to him 
that a children’s museum might be established. 

Joining in the celebration of Children’s 
Museum Day on December 12 are other children’s 
museums throughout the country: Junior Recrea- 
tion Museum, San Francisco; Children’s Museum 
of Indianapolis, Indianapolis; Children’s Museum 
of Detroit, Detroit; Children’s Museum and Art 
Center, Duluth; Children’s Museum of Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma City; Children’s Museum 
of Palo Alto, Palo Alto; Children’s Museum of 
Hartford, Hartford; Junior Museum, Los Angeles; 
The Children’s Museum, Bridgeport; The Little 
Museum for Young Moderns, William Rockhill 
Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City; Norwalk 
Children’s Museum, Norwalk; Children’s Depart- 
ment, The Dayton Art Institute, Dayton; Children’s 
Museum, The Cincinnati Art Museum, Cincin- 
nati; Education Department, Buffalo Museum of 
Science, Buffalo; Junior Museum, Newark Mu- 
seum, Newark; Rochester Museum of Arts and 
Sciences; Children’s Museum, New Haven; Chil- 
dren’s Museum, Knoxville Junior League, Knox- 
ville; Educational Museum, St. Louis; Educational 
Department, Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleve- 
land; Section of Education, Carnegie Museum, 
Pittsburgh; Children’s Department, Santa Barbara 
Museum of Natural History, Santa Barbara; and 
Suffolk County Museum, Stony Brook, Long 
Island. (Continued on page 5-a) 
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Send For Your Copy 


of Pedro J. Lemos’ book... 4th printing 
just off the press of the 492 =page 


The A\rt Teacher 


You find this Lemos book to be one of the most valuable you have 
ever used—each chapter gives you a different kind of art work, quick reference 
index tells you where to find what you want, and 388 pages of illustrations, 68 
in full colors, give you help for immediate class use. 































You get the “cream of the art work” of the entire country. Compiled 
by Editor Lemos from some 10,000 pages of school work. He included in this big 
book the best, the most practical, and only those which fit into present-day art 
teaching standards. You use equipment and materials usually found in schools. 


Your ART TEACHER is so valuable that it has been approved 
for listing in the ‘60 Best Educational Books of 1931'’ published by the Journal 
of the National Education Association, the State Courses of Arizona, North Caro- 
lina, Colorado, and Pennsylvania. But the best endorsement of all is that given 
by the 15,000 teachers and schools which have purchased the book. 


Here are your chapter headings: 
Drawing— Objects, Trees, Landscapes Lettering & Booklet Making 


Drawing—Birds, Animals, People Holiday Projects 

Torn and Cut Paper Work Toys and Woodwork 
Painting and Color Sewing, Weaving, Basketry 
Illustration and Blackboard Drawing Home and Garden 
Modeling and Pottery Puppets and Stagecraft 
Design—The Design Unit Picture Study & 
Design—The Application Nature Study 

Posters Schoolroom Helps 


It’s a large book—7” x 10”. .. you'll like the beautiful blue and orange 
art cloth binding—it will be a visible credit to you, both on your desk or as you 
take it with you to other classes. 














PRICED AT 9 DOLLARS EASY PAYMENT SCHEDULE 
Payments Amount’ Balance Due 
ON EASY PAYMENT PLAN Down Payment $1.00 $8.00 
Ist Month 2.00 6.00 
2nd Month 2.00 4.00 
You can save this way. Discount for Cash - — ye ao 
if you send money with order send only $8.00 $9.00 








SEND $1.00 NOW... PAY BALANCE MONTHLY 


SCHOOL ARTS Magazine, 101 Printers Building, Worcester, Massachusetts 


© Enclosed is $1.00 as down payment. . . Please send the big 492-page book, ART TEACHER. 
I accept your Easy Payment Plan of $2.00 per month for only 4 months. 


© I am sending cash to get the discount . 





. enclosed is $8.00 in full payment. 





Name... rare Bee ei a See: 
School Address ..... 
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